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3 Important 


NOTICE 





The Snead library business is now, as it has 
been continuously for the past 70 years, under 
/ the personal management of the Snead family. 


No one else is authorized to trade under the 
Snead name in the library field. The Snead 
family has jealously guarded its reputation 
among librarians, architects, and builders for 
many generations, and attempts to capital- 
ize on our good name in the library field are 
being prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


Your cooperation in reporting to us any 
misuse of our name will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. 


ANGUS SNEAD MACDONALD 
President 


: SNEAD & Company * © «© « « Orange, Virginia 


* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead Modular Construction * Deck 

Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. * Stack Stairs and Elevators *® Automatic 

Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, Enclosures * Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
S * Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and Equipment. * 
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New and Important 
RELIGIOUS 








TRANSLATED AND INTERPRETED IN THE LIGHT OF HEBREW LIFE AND WORSHIP 
By ELMER A. LESLIE 
@ A fresh translation, a revealing commentary, and significant 


interpretation for all who turn time and again to the Psalms for 
spiritual enrichment and comfort. 


A big book — in scope, size and importance. 448 pages — 
6 x 9 inches. Just published, $5 





By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


@ A fresh and revealing study that explores Lincoln’s use of the 
Bible, his knowledge of its words, his reverence for its teaching, 
and his deep spirituality. A book of many values for readers, 
students, ministers, and collectors of Lincolniana. 

Just published, $1.25 





PASTORAL COUNSELING 


By SEWARD HILTNER 


@ A practical answer to the minister's perennial question, “How 
can | improve my pastoral counseling?” Analysis of typical inter- 
view situations and aids that help people think through their own 
difficulties make this book of methods an essential, workable tool 
for every pastor. Extensive notes and references guide the pastor 
or student into a thorough understanding of counseling pro- 
cedures. Just published, $3 
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from... 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 








FROM TYNDALE TO THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 

By LUTHER A. WEIGLE, chairman of the American Standard va The 

Bible Commission L bre 
@ The absorbing and fascinating story of the English New Testa- TESTAMENT 


om lyadaie te the 


ment through four centuries — from the earliest translation and Revised Standard Warsien 
the King James Version, to the use of the Revised Standard Ver- — 
) sion. It contains a history of the newer version, with meticulous 





comparisons of numerous passages with the King James and other 
translations. Just published, $2 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST FOR PAUL 


By ELIAS ANDREWS 


@ A trenchant, searching examination of Paul’s theology built 
around his experience of Christ and developed from a scholarly 
analysis of his letters. Divided into three stimulating sections, the 
book discusses the relation of Christ to mankind, the relation of 
Christ to God, and the origins of Pauline Christology. Thoughtful 
people will find clearer understanding and increased devotion 
to Christ through this study of the beliefs of the great apostle. 
Just published, $3 





BEARING WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 


THE LYMAN BEECHER ‘'YALE’’ LECTURES ON PREACHING 


By HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 





n @ An invaluable book on preaching as the vital and essential 
| means of bringing to the people the knowledge of the truth and 
ir life. It examines thoroughly the nature of truth, the sermon as the 
)- medium of expression, and the qualities of a preacher who is a 
3 worthy witness to the truth. Just published, $2.50 


i 810 BROADWAY, NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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TIME 


Says “To Americans 
for whom an euto- 
mobile is @ 20th 
Century work of 
art, and its evolu- 
tion a nostalgic 
memory, Floyd 
Clymer's Scrap- 
book is a MUST.” 











JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


Clymers scoyolil(ols 


MOTOR BOOKS 


Floyd Clymer offers the Fifth Edition in the fa- 
mous MOTOR SCRAPBOOK series of historical 
Entirely different in text 
Every reader of the earlier edi- 
tions will want to read No. 5. Be sure you have 
$2.00 each, DeLuxe edition, $3.00. 


cars and motorcycles. 
and illustrations. 


the entire series. 


THIS IS THE BIG, NEW 
1948 International 
Race Supplement 


Every race enthusiast will want 
this addition to the History of 
the Indianapolis 500 Mile Race. 
Every phase of the Race com- 
pletely covered. $1.50 each, De- 
Luxe edition $2.50. 


Vboyd l Cymers 


MOTOR SCRAPBOOK No. 5 SERA om 
e. ae )'€ E 
Se 


Floyd Clymer's 
LATEST AUTO TEST REPORT 
AND INVESTIGATION BOOKS 


Each car test consisted of 3000 mile run 
for economy, power, roadability. 
100 photos in each book—NEW FORD, 
STUDEBAKER, KAISER-FRAZER, NEW 
MERCURY. Each book is also a travelog! 
$1.50 each. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
FLOYD CLYMER, Publisher, 1268 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





Blue tinted 
51) - 55c 
6'2) - INO. 3 - 60 
ey § - 60 
ie Tie No. 573———_ 70 
84) — . 574- 70 
2 : . 575 - 80 
10%) — 1. No. § - 90 
11%) — 1.10 ° — 90 
114%) — 1.20 
se, 2 1.30 No. 579 
Quantity Discount—over 6, 5%; 
over 12, 10%; over 24, 15%. 


eee 2 eee! 


1.00 


MADISON 3, WIS 


112 S. CONN 


82 WALLACE ST., 


LL ST.. 
ne NEW HAVEN Il, 


— Transparent 
Look == Magazine Binders 


Inexpensive, 





heavy gauge 
binders nearly per- 
fectly transparent. No 
metal strips, gives with 


the book. Reinforced 


with metal corners. 
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Coming in March 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY 
by John Dewey 


A modern classic, now back in print and brought up to date with a new 37-page 
introduction, “Reconstruction as Seen 25 Years Later.” 265 pages $2.75 


A DREAMER’S JOURNEY 
The Autobiography of Morris Rapbael Cohen 


“An almost legendary figure."—New York Times “As significant . . . as anyone I 
have known anything about since Socrates.”—Felix Frankfurter. 325 pages $4 
Library orders filled by FREE PRESS, Glencoe, Illinois. 


THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY by Henry N. Wieman 


, 


“Is our civilization doomed? Many prophetic voices are hoarsely croaking Yes.”. . . 

Henry N. Wieman does not agree. By the author of “The Source of Human Good” ; 

Religious Experience and the Scientific Method”; The Issues of Life”, etc. etc. 
Library orders filled by FREE PRESS, Glencoe, Illinois. 150 pages $2 


GREAT COMPANIONS (New Edition) 
An anthology of mankind’s greatest thought compiled 


by Robert French Leavens 
“Recognized as one of the greatest anthologies ever published.”—The Boston Herald. 
“A good companion to walk or travel with .... Magnetic power.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


Vol. I, 669 moet $3 each 
Vol. II, 684 pages § Boxed set $5.50 





Coming in April 
AMERICAN FREEDOM and CATHOLIC POWER 
by Paul Blanshard 


“This is a coolly factual presentation of official documents and other authoritative 
material. The manuscript has been checked and re-checked by a distinguished panel 
of scholars and laymen—Catholic, ex-Catholic and Protestant—in the United States 
and overseas. The uniform reaction has been that this book will be a major con- 
tribution to the preservation of democracy.” 400 pages $3.50 


MAN’S DESTINY IN ETERNITY 
by Nine Outstanding Thinkers 


Authors include Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize winner; Jacques Maritain, foremost 
Catholic philosopher; William Ernest Hocking of Harvard; F. S. C. Northrop, 
author of “The Meeting of East and West”; Retnhold Niebuhr, author of “The 
Nature and Destiny of Man”; Maude Royden; Hornell Hart; Charles E. Park; 
and Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard. 240 pages $2.75 





Coming in May 

GOETHE: Four Studies by Albert Schweitzer 
(Goethe Bicentennial Edition) 

The famous Doctor of Lambarene is generally 

acknowledged to be more like Goethe than any living 


man. This is a greatly enlarged edition, coinciding 


versary of Goethe’s birth. 150 pages $2.50 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Booksheps, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. 
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AVIATION 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 


A CONCISE LIST 
FOR 
CIVIL AVIATION 
LIBRARIES 
OR 
COLLECTIONS 


This simplified subject headings 
list for the civil aviation field 
was compiled by AcNnes A. Gau- 
TREAUX and Mary LALLy. It is 
based on the “Subject Headings 
for the Aeronautical Index” is- 
sued by The Library of Con- 
gress in mimeographed form in 
1940 and now brought up-to-date. 


This list is double-spaced be- 
tween items and subdivisions to 
allow for expansion. Symbols 
are used to indicate further sub- 
division. Useful for air carriers, 
airport executives, state and lo- 
cal aeronautical agencies, flight 
schools, aviation writers, public 
and university libraries with spe- 
cial aviation collections, and 
school and training personnel in- 
terested in the air education pro- 
gram. 


Planographed. Sixty pages. Jan- 
uary, 1949, Price: $1.75. 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. presen ts 


Vhnee Distinguished Mew Cooks 


$29" __ SONGS FROM THE LAND OF DAWN 





RT a al Translated from the Japanese by Lois J. Erickson, 
; ' these poems reveal in simplicity and beauty the 


We “es ‘ ; 
AY MET) 9S ASR hope born of suffering. 
ER. 


Above our isle, 


™ mee. A bank of scarlet clouds; 
7 ——$—$— "a Upon the sea, 
ees ge Where I was not expecting it, 
A pale new moon! 


Ideal for gifts and worship services, this volume of 
Japanese poetry has three sections: poems by Toyohiko : 
Kagawa; poems by the Yamamuros and other Japanese mE 


Christians; and selections from the classical poetry of 


Japan. Sy 
More than twenty drawings by Sugimoto. 96 pages. ‘al 


Handsomely bound. $9.00 Ir 


eet le 


- sEVES THE SEVEN STARS by Toru Matsumoto 


st Already well known as co-author of A Brother Is a Stranger, 
Toru Matsumoto has in this new book written an impelling 
narrative of Japanese youth. Seven Japanese students took 
a solemn pledge, naming themselves the “Seven Stars,” 
and for more than twenty years have kept faith with one 
another. Here is a portrayal of the life, thoughts, and 
attitudes of seven young men in the two decades pre- 
ceding and during World War II. 


The artist, Mine Okubo, has effectively interpreted life in 
Japan in chapter heads, tail pieces, and on the colorful jacket. 


For young or adult readers. $2.50 


[sess | 


umb/, 












TUMBLEWEED BOY by Eleanor Hull 


Driven by the winds of circumstance, fourteen - year-old Colly 
Harper and his family drift from one American migrant camp to 
another, following the crops and an always elusive security. 
But there are thrills, excitement, and satisfactions along with 
the change and confusion. Colly finds that “a boy isn’t a helpless 

tumbleweed after all.” . 





Charles H. Alston, the talented illustrator of Tumbleweed 
Boy, is well known as the contributor of drawings to many 
outstanding magazines and_ books. 


Younger teens. $1.75 
ee 
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ATIVES of Eatonton, Georgia, gathered to- 

gether on December 9, 1948, for an all-day 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Joel Chandler Harris, the creator of ‘Uncle 
Remus.” Hundreds of visitors, including the six 
children of the author, crowded the town, which 
had on display many relics of the Harris era. Of 
greatest interest were the Uncle Remus Museum in 
the Wardell home, and “Turnwold,”’ the plantation 
where the Countryman was printed at the time that 
Harris was a red-headed printer's devil. It was 
from a chimney nook in the plantation’s slave 
quarters that Joel Chandler Harris listened to the 
Negro legends of animals, which he later used in 
the Uncle Remus stories. In national recognition 
of the centenary, the first issues of the new United 
States Joel Chandler Harris commemorative three- 
cent stamp went on sale at the local post office. 


Competition 


Hans Christian Andersen's The Nightingale is 
the story selected by the Once-Upon-a-Time Press, 
Inc., to inaugurate their program to combat comics. 
Formed by a group of parents in Mamaroneck, 
New York, who were alarmed at the reading tastes 
of their children, the Press will bring out a series 
of tales illustrated by weil known artists and sold 
on the newsstands of Westchester County, New 
York, and certain sections of the Bronx in com- 
petition with comic magazines. The Nightingale 
has been illustrated by Dong Kingman in black and 
white and colors and will retail for ten cents. The 
large, readable print, 14-point Century Old Style 
Expanded, is in contrast to the small, and in some 
cases, according to Henry H. Stansbury, president 
of the Press, almost illegible type used in the comic 
magazines. Waldo Peirce, whose illustrations for 
The Magic Bed-Knob and for his own anthology 
of poetry, The Children’s Hour, were so successful, 
will do the pictures for the second selection, Little 
Red Riding Hood. There is nothing comic about 
these two stories, nor is there, Mr. Stansbury con- 
tends, anything comic about the comics. The word 
comic, he says, has come to denote any story which 
can be followed in pictures without having recourse 
to the text. Such books are “animated” or “‘acti- 
vated” books, Mr. Stansbury considers, and The 
Nightingale belongs in this category. 

The Mamaroneck group does not expect any 
immediate transformation in the reading habits of 
their children, but they do feel that if books like 
The Nightingale are provided by the parents, when 
the child becomes seven or eight years old—the age 
at which most children begin to buy comics for 
themselves—he may be interested enough to pur- 
chase instead other titles in the series of the Once- 
Upon-a-Time Press. 


The Golden Goose 


Evelyn Waugh (The Loved One), who recently 
landed from the British end of the Queen Eliza- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J. Wallace 


beth’s gangplank, announced that “it is almost 
impossible for a man to live the good life in the 
United States.” He complained that Americans 
“heat their rooms to 75 degrees, then they nail the 
windows down so that you suffocate. They have 
colored bubble gum. Their radios are on all day. 
And they talk too much.” However, the author of 
the best-selling Hollywood satire admitted to Lon- 
don reporters that he expected to return to Amer- 
ica’s hospitable shores for more American dollars. 
He will cross the Atlantic again early in 1949 to 
give a series of lectures at $550 per. 


Miscellany 


MGM has bought Albert Camus’ The Plague as 
a vehicle for Spencer Tracy. %& & % Another 
novelist snared by the films is Robert Wilder, who 
has gone to California to work on the scenario of 
his book, Flamingo Road, for Warner Brothers. 
Joan Crawford will be the star. %& 3% J The 
screen version of Laura Z. Hobson's Gentleman’ s 
Agreement has been voted the best motion picture 
of 1948 in the twenty-seventh annual poll of film 
critics of the nation’s newspapers, magazines, syndi- 
cates, etc. & J& Y& Salvador Dali (Fifty Secrets 
of Magic Craftsmanship) recently returned from 
Europe with his output increased by three paint- 
ings (Italy) and one book (Spain). No title has 
been announced for the manuscript. % J % 
W. Somerset Maugham (Catalina) went to Cali- 
fornia to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday (Janu- 
ary 25). Although the veteran British author has 
announced that his writing days are over, one more 
publication, “The Notebooks of W. Somerset 
Maugham,” will appear in 1949. 


Awards 


Winners culled from the 793 international en 
tries sent to the Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
Little, Brown and Company 1948 Detective Short 
Story Contest include Georges Simenon, first prize 
($2,000); Wilbur Daniel Steele, second prize 
($1,000); Ben Hecht, Nicholas Blake, Stanley 
Ellin, Joseph Shearing, and Edmund Crispin, third 
prizes ($500). Among the twenty-four additional 
prize-winners are Miriam Allen deFord, Quentin 
Patrick, and Lillian de la Torre. 4% % % Rosalie 
Moore, a California writer who has had verse pub- 
lished in the New Yorker and the Yale Review, 
has won the Yale Series of Younger Poets contest 
for 1948. Her book, “The Grasshopper Man and 
Other Poems,” which will have a foreword by 
W. H. Auden, is to appear in April. &%& 3% 
On the King of England’s New Year's Honors List 
were Lord David Cecil (Two Quiet Lives), who 
was made a Companion of Honor, and Algernon 
Blackwood (The Doll, and One Other), who be- 
came a Commander of the British Empire. 4% 3% 2% 
The third annual award of the Beveridge Memorial 
Fellowship ($1,000) has gone to Donald Fleming 


(Continued on page 410) 
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3 Reference 
Services 


in one magazine 





CURRENT HISTORY ADDS TO YOUR LIBRARY 


DOCUMENTS, provide you with the full text each month 
of the most significant official releases. Current History 
offers for quick and easy reference the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, the Marshall Address at Harvard, the Com- 
munist Manifesto setting up the Cominform, Count Folke 
3ernadotte’s recommendations for Palestine, and the salient ‘ 
United Nations’ Third Assembly documents. 
In addition, libraries with complete bound volumes have 
the full text of the Versailles Treaty, the published agree- 
ments of Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam. 


The CHRONOLOGY, a 20-page, accurate, day-by-day 
account of events throughout the world, is a quick checking 
service for facts, dates, and names in the news. In addition, 
it illustrates strikingly the pattern of events; by reading a 
one-page section on Germany, India, or Palestine, alone, a 
remarkable understanding of history in the making can be 








gained. 


1 Year $4.00 
2 Years $7.00 





Write today to the publication 
office for a free sample copy if 
you haven’t seen Current History 
recently. 











ARTICLES by well-known and respected historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists place current events in his- 
torical perspective. Sidney Fay of Harvard University, 
Frederick Schuman of Williams, Alzada Comstock of 
Mount Holyoke College and Richard Van Alstyne of the 
University of Southern California are among Current His- 
tory’s Contributing Editors. 

Inflation in History was the subject chosen for close 
inspection in the July, 1948 issue; in March, 1949, Current 
History will spotlight Federation with studies of the British 
Commonwealth, the Benelux and Western unions, the 
United States, the Swiss Confederation, federation in Ger- 
many, and the union of the Soviet republics. 


indexed in the READERS' GUIDE 
EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 108 Walnut St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 408) 


for his ‘John Draper and the Religion of Science.” 
Dr. Fleming is assistant professor of history at 
Brown University. 3% J J Louise Varése has 
received the 1948 Denyse Clarouin award ($500) 
for her translation of Baudelaire’s Paris Spleen. 
& & The Saturday Review of Literature has 
established an annual prize, the Book-of-the-Year 
Award, “for the book that in the opinion of the 
SRL editors ‘is the most important and significant 
published during the year.’"" The 1948 winner is 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins. 


DIED 

December 3. SAMUEL JOHNSON WOOLF, artist- 
author; in New York City; of lateral sclerosis; 
sixty-eight. Originally a portrait painter, S. J. 
Woolf developed his ‘combined word and charcoal 
sketches” after an encounter with George Bernard 
Shaw. Woolf related his amusing experiences to 
the New York Times London editor and the result 
was a series of portrait interviews which appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine over a period of 
twenty years. Among his famous subjects were the 
American presidents from Theodore Roosevelt on, 
Winston Churchill, Henry Ford, Sinclair Lewis, 
Arturo Toscanini, Mussolini, Paderewski, etc. 
Woolf was also the author of several books, A 
Short Story of Art, Drawn from Life, and Here 
Am I. 


December 6. NEWMAN IvEY WHITE, educator and 
authority on American folklore; in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; of cardiac pneumonia; fifty-six. Dr. 
White, who was chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Duke University, was on sabbatical leave. 
His Shelley, a two-volume biography, is regarded 
as the definitive one of the poet. Dr. White also 
compiled a number of anthologies, among them 
American Negro Folk Songs and The Best of 
Shelley. 


December 10. Scotr GRAHAM WILLIAMSON, 
novelist; in the Southampton, Long Island, Hospi- 
tal; suddenly; thirty-nine. Mr. Williamson, whose 
first two books, The Fiesta at Anderson’s House 
and A Convoy through the Dream, were widely 
acclaimed, was writing a third novel, “Mona and 
the Clowns,” at the time of his death. 





December 11. ROBERT STEPHEN BRIFFAULT, sur- 
geon, anthropologist, novelist; at Hastings, Eng- 
land; of tuberculosis; seventy-two. He began his 
career as a surgeon, served in the first world war, 
and later retired to France where he specialized in 
anthropology, writing a number of books on the 
subject, the best known being The Making of Hu- 
manity and The Mothers. His first novel, Europa, 
a best seller, appeared in 1935 and was followed by 
several others, including Fandango and New Life 
of Mr. Martin (1946). Briffault, who had lived 
in France for the last seventeen years and had re- 
mained there during the Nazi occupation, became 
ill last November and was removed to a hospital 
in England, where he died. His fiction was “‘bitter’’ 
in attitude and “highly controversial,’’ as were his 
sociological writings. Ralph Thompson in the 
New York Times described him as “an author of 
vast learning, great hate, and bitter skepticism.” 


December 13. MICHAEL ROBERTS, educator and 
poet; in London; forty-six. The principal of the 
College of St. Mark and St. John in the Chelsea 
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district of London, he was also a poet and a critic. 
Among his books are Critique of Poetry, The Mod- 
ern Mind, and The Recovery of the West. 


December 17. DOROTHEA BRANDE (Mrs. Seward 
B. Collins), author and editor; in Boston; fifty-five. 
A former managing editor of the American Mer- 
cury and a former associate editor of the Bookman, 
she produced many articles and short stories. Her 
reading in the field of psychology led her to write 
Wake Up and Live, a best seller which ran to 
1,500,000 copies. Other books include My In- 
vincible Aunt, a novel, Becoming a Writer, and 
Letters to Philippa. 


December 18. WuLLIAM ARMS FISHER, composer, 
editor, and author; in Brookline, Massachusetts; 
eighty-seven. An editor for the Oliver Ditson Mu- 
sic Publishing Company, he was the composer of 
232 songs, spirituals, anthems, and carols. Best 
known of his spirituals are the ‘““Goin’ Home” ar- 
rangement from the Dvorak New World Sym- 
phony, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Deep 
River,’ and “Steal Away.’’ He was also the author 
of a number of books on music, among them Noes 
on Music in Old Boston, The Music That Wash- 
ington Knew, and Music Festivals in the United 
States. He had recently completed in manuscript a 
“History of Music in the United States.” 


December 19. ELEANOR G. ADDISON, poet; in 
Mount Vernon; sixty-eight. Among Mrs. Addi- 
son’s books are Sonnets from a Masque of Love, 
An Elegy in Spring, and Naushon. 


December 20. Feitx WEILL, educator and author; 
in New York City; seventy-seven. Chairman of the 
Romance Language Department of the College of 
the City of New York, he was also a former secre- 
tary general of the Alliance Francaise of New 
York. He was a noted scholar and author of books 
on the French language, including An Historical 
French Reader and A French Newspaper Key. 


December 22. GODFREY G. SYKES, author and sci- 
entist; in Tucson, Arizona; eighty-seven. An Eng- 
lishman who came to the United States in 1879 be- 
cause he liked the descriptions of the American 
Western prairie he had read as a boy, Sykes bought 
a ranch near Flagstaff, Arizona, and devoted his 
later years to the study of the Colorado River. His 
first two books are Estuary of the Lower Colorado 
and Colorado Delta, both “basic reading for stu- 
dents of silt work.” His autobiography, A West- 
erly Trend, appeared in 1945. 


December 28. MARGARET PEDLER, novelist; in 
London; after an illness of ten months. Mrs. Ped- 
ler, who began her career as a musician, studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music and published several 
songs before she turned to literature. Her first 
novel, The Splendid Folly, appeared in 1918. In 
the next thirty years she wrote twenty-seven novels, 
romantic British love stories, ‘“‘with credible char- 
acters and solid backgrounds.” Among her books 
were Desert Sand, Distant Dawn, The Shining 
Cloud, and Unless Two Be Agreed, a novel of in- 
ternational marriage, published in 1947. 


December 30. GutDo DE RUGGIERO, Italian his- 
torian and philosopher; in Rome; sixty. Vice- 
president of the Italian delegation to UNESCO, 
Professor de Ruggiero was author of various books 
on the social sciences, among them The History of 
European Liberalism and Myths and Ideals. 
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“HAMMERTONE” 
FINISH 
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W i ai No. 760 Here is something new in book supports—the 
asd ip: smooth "Hammertone” finish that stays on. 534” deep, 
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tone" Finish book supports. They're sturdy, of course, made 
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Walter 


the literary fields where Flicka and Thunder- 
head roam, there also can be found the black 
and the red stallions of Walter Farley, who has 
made a career out of being crazy over horses. 

Walter Lorimer Farley was born on Tune 26, 
1916, at Syracuse, New York, the son of Walter 
Patrick Farley, an Irish and French-Canadian hotel- 
man, and the late Belle Louise (Vermilyea) Farley, 
who was of Dutch and English stock. Walter's 
ruling passion soon asserted itself: he wanted a 
horse. His parents patiently explained that, first, 
the lawn of a city house was very poor grazing: 
secondly, that Mr. Farley couldn’t (and wouldn't) 
move the family car out of the garage to accommo- 
date a horse; and, lastly, that they couldn’t afford 
a horse anvway. The boy made up for his disap- 
pointment by writing stories between his eleventh 
and fifteenth years, entitled The Winged Horse, 
My Black Horse, Red Stallion, and The Pony. 
(Later in his teens he was able to haunt his uncle's 
large riding academy.) 

The family left Syracuse in 1931 for New York, 
where Mr. Farley went to work for the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Walter was sent to the Mercersburg 
(Pennsylvania) Academy, and here he went out for 
track (sprints) and was encouraged to write by 
David F. Chapman, who was both professor of 
English and in charge of the Mercersburg News. 

Farley graduated in 1935.and returned to New 
York for four years at Columbia, where another 
English professor, Mabel L. Robinson, told him 
he should try writing horse stories for boys and 
girls, and invited him to joint her advanced juve- 
nile workshop. To her guidance and encourage- 
ment Farley attributes the writing of his first book, 
The Black Stallion (1941), its first sequel, The 
Black Stallion Returns (1945), and Larry and the 
Underseas Raider (1942, now out of print). 

The popularity of The Black Stallion was im- 
mediate. It was given, three years later, the Paci- 
fic Northwest Library Association’s annual “Young 
Readers’ Choice Award’’ for the most popular 
recent book. It is the story of a seventeen-year-old 
boy’ and a wild black stallion, the only survivors 
from a shipwreck, who live for a time on an 
uninhabited island. Rescued, they return to the 
United States, where the boy and a retired jockey 
tame the horse and race him. “The secret and 
careful training which the Black received, the 
breadth-taking excitement of the nocturnal tryouts 
at the track, the final dramatic victory in the race, 
all add up to a virile action thriller,’ wrote Mar- 
guerite Nahigian in the Library Journal. Its sequel, 
The Black Stallion Returns, finds Alec journeying 
to Arabia to recover his lost horse, and was de- 
scribed by Virginia Kirkus as “straight escape stuff, 
and a fast-moving blood and thunder thriller which 
will satisfy adventure lovers from eleven up.’’. The 
Boys’ Clubs of America awarded this yarn a medal. 

Mr. Farley spent some comparatively prosaic and 
horseless years in New York as copy and radio 
writer at Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, 
but after publication of The Black Stallion Returns 
he resigned to spend a year exploring Mexico, 
Central America, the Hawaiian and other Pacific 
islands, and South America. Here he finished 
Larry and the Underseas Raider; which had to do 
with a Japanese submarine in United States waters 
near Hawaii, sinkimg American ships. Random 
House, his regular publishers, first rejected it, then 
reconsidered in a hurry after Pearl Harbor. 
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Farley's Army service lasted from 1942 to 1946; 
he worked for Yank, the Army weekly, and was 
sent to the Aleutians and Alaska. He married Rose- 
mary Lutz, a Powers model, on May 26, 1945, and 
they have a daughter, Pamela. 

After his discharge from the Army, the Farleys 
left for South America to gather material for The 
Island Stallion, a 1948 choice of the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild. They traveled widely following the 
routes of the conquistadors who had sent their 
finest horses from Spain to these islands to breed 
the strong, stouthearted mounts who carried them 
through jungles and across mountains. Nine months 
later Farley began writing the story of Steve and 
his search for an imaginary red stallion named 
Flame (who had first actually appeared to young 
Walter Farley during an ear operation for which 
he had been anaesthetized). The search took him 
to Azul Island, which is not to be found “‘on any 
map of the Caribbean Sea, even on the large-scale 
navigator charts.”’ 

Son of the Black Stallion (1947), said the 
A.L.A. Booklist, is ‘a good horse story which ac 
quires a reality its predecessors never had,” and 
William Glick, in the New York Times, called it 
“a thrill-packed book . . . undistinguished from 
a literary standpoint.”” Walter Farley has recently 
finished The Black Stallion and Satan (Satan is 
the stallion’s son), and can relax on his farm near 
Boyertown, Pennsylvania, with his real horses— 
a mare and a filly whom he helped usher into the 
world one freezing night in the winter of 1947. 
The Farleys also have a New York apartment. 

Blue-eyed and wiry, just short of six feet in 
height, with light brown hair, the writer is fond 
of all sports, including “driving of trotters and 
pacers, riding, breeding of standardbreds (trotter 
and pacer), and soon, I hope, of thoroughbreds 
and pure-bred Arabians.” He does little reading 
except for technical books on the breeding, train- 
ing, and management of horses; when he gets the 
chance to do any other reading it is to the books 
and stories of James Thurber that he turns, as well 
as to Arthur Koestler, William Faulkner, and 
Mark Twain. EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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SLAVONIC 


Eneyclopedia 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Ph.D. 


Contributors Include: 


JOSEPH C. GIDYNSKI 


Columbia University 


JOHN N. HAZARD 


Columbia University 


HANS KOHN 
Smith College 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 


Columbia University 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


University of Toronto 


DINKO TOMASIC 


Indiana University 


ERIC E. HIRSHLER 


Yale University 
EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


D. S. VON MOHRENSCHILDT 


Darimouth College 


JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR. 


Harvard University 


HENRY E. SIGERIST, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins University 


NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University 


C. H. ANDRUSYSHEN 


U. of Saskatchewan 


R. BARICEVIC 
Zagreb 


THOMAS CAPEK 
Author 





‘THE ONLY up-to-date, comprehen- 
sive, authoritative work in English 
surveying the background, contemporary 
life and problems of the Slavonic peoples 
—individually and collectively. 


The Slavonic Encyclopedia opens the 
door to the Slavonic world, the largest 
kindred group of people on earth, di- 
vided into several distinct nations, each 
with its own tongue, its national litera- 
ture, its independent history, and its pe- 
culiar civilization—but all tied together 
by a general consciousness that they all 
belong to a single and great family of 
Slavonic peoples. 


Contains over one million words cov- 
ering the basic cultural, scientific, liter- 
ary and sociological aspects of the Slavic 
nations. Included, also, are entries not 
directly related to the Slavic countries, 
such as Lusations, Macedonians’ and 
Slavs in foreign lands. 


Thousands of Entries. All pertinent Historical Data. 


Biographical Sketches of Important 
Slavonic Personalities. 


Approx. 1500 Pages $18.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


CANADA 


GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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Josephina 


EXICAN-BORN American author Josephina 

Niggli has worked in many fields—poetry, 
drama, fiction—but her predilection is for what she 
calls “the magic and mystery of Theatre.” In the 
preface to her Pointers on Playwriting she states 
that once you have experienced the emotion of 
having a play produced “you are forever lost to 
the ordinary world.’’ But in spite of her devotion 
to playwriting, it is Miss Niggli’s stories of Mex- 
ican village life which have enchanted the critics, 
who speak of her as “a richly gifted writer.” 

Josefina Maria Niggli was born on July 13, 1910, 
in Monterrey, Nuevo Leén, Mexico, the daughter 
of Frederick Ferdinand Niggli, the manager of a 
cement plant in the village of Hidalgo, and Goldie 
(Morgan) Niggli, a violinist. On her father’s side 
the child had Swiss and Alsatian forebears who 
came to Texas about 1836. In 1893 her father 
settled in Mexico. Her mother’s people were Irish, 
French, and German. When little Josefina was less 
than three years old she was sent out of Mexico on 
an hour's notice, after the assassination of Madero, 
reaching San Antonio, Texas, with only the clothes 
on her back. For the next seven years, while the 
Revolution raged in Mexico, the Nigglis “‘vaga- 
bonded about the States, never settling anywhere.” 
Young Josefina’s early education was acquired un- 
der her mother’s supervision, with an interlude of 
six months, when she attended the third grade in 
Eagle Pass, Texas. For a short time after her return 
to Mexico in 1920 there was a governess. 

When the revolution of 1925 broke, Josephina 
Niggli was sent to San Antonio again, where she 
was graduated from the Main Avenue High School 
in 1925, going on, at the age of fifteen, to the Col- 
lege of the Incarnate Word. It was there, under the 
sympathetic tutelage of Dr. Roehl, head of the 
English department, that the idea of becoming a 
writer took shape. Although she majored in phi- 
losophy and minored in history, Miss Niggli man- 
aged to take first and second prizes in the National 
Catholic College Poetry Contest, and second prize 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal College Short Story 
Contest. After receiving her B.A. in 1931, she 
studied playwriting under Coates Gwynne, director 
of the San Antonio Little Theatre, later going to the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where 
she worked under Samuel Selden and Professor 
Frederick H. Koch. Other influences at this time 
were Paul Green, and Betty Smith “of the Tree.”’ 
Miss Niggli received her M.A. in drama in 1937, 
writing a three-act play, Singing Valley, for her 
thesis. 

Miss Niggli’s first experience in writing was in 
verse, ‘Tourist in a Mexican Town,” published in 
the Denver Echo. Later some of her poems were 
collected into a book, Mexican Silhouettes (1931). 
Fast gaining a reputation with her one-act plays, 
several of which were brought out separately—T he 
Red Velvet Goat (1938) and Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos (1939)—Miss Niggli has appeared in such 
anthologies as The Carolina Play-Book (March 
1936), The Best One-Act Plays of 1938, and Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays (1938). In 1938 she 
herself edited an anthology, Mexican Folk Plays. 

Mildred Adams, reviewing Mexican Village 
(1945)—a collection of ten novelettes with the 
scene laid in Hidalgo—in the New York Times, 
called Miss Niggli ‘‘a storyteller in the fine tradi- 
tion’’ who “brings people to life in her pages.” Her 
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“sure sense of drama” and the knowledge and at: 
mosphere absorbed in her childhood in Hidalgo 
impressed Joseph Henry Jackson (New York Her- 
ald Tribune), who considered the book “a docu- 
ment .. . without a peer in its field . . . an utterly 
faithful, wholly convincing portrayal of Mexican 
village life as it is.” Pointers on Playwriting 
(1945) was followed by Pointers on Radio Writing 
(1946). In 1947 appeared Miss Niggli’s first novel, 
Step Down, Elder Brother. Although Miss Adams 
felt that ‘‘as a novel the book cannot be said to be 
completely successful,” she conceded that “the skill 
with people, the sense of place and dialogue, the 
ability to make the reader smell and taste and feel 
which mark a born writer, are here.” ‘Refreshingly 
different,” was the verdict of Virginia Kirkus. 
Josephina Niggli taught radio script writing and 
production at the University of North Carolina 
from 1942 to 1944; she was a member of the Eng 
lish staff in the summer of 1947. For a year—1944 
to 1945—she “had a grand time” working in a 
bookshop in San Antonio. ; 
Honors to Miss Niggli include two Rockefeller 
Fellowships in Playwriting (1936-1938); a Na- 
tional Theatre Counsel Fellowship; and one for the 
Breadloaf Writers’ Conference. In 1946 her Mexz- 
can Village received the Mayflower Association of 
North Carolina’s award “for the best book written 
during the previous year by a North Carolinian 
The author, who has hazel eyes and brown hair, 
is of medium height. She says, “I’ve lived in a 
suitcase all my life. My dream is to stay in Chapel 
Hill and not even go the twelve miles to Durham.’ 
Miss Niggli enjoys swimming and likes the movies, 
“especially John Ford's western films.” She is 
crazy about dogs, hates cats, likes people, but says 
that strangers terrify her. Her favorite books are 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, especially Macbeth; 
James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man; Hemingway's short stories, Farewell to Arms, 
and For Whom the Bell Tolls; and Tolstoy's War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina. a 
FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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YOU TOO CAN BEA FORTY-NINER 


And you don’t need a pick, pan, or shovel 


HAT’S WHAT Stanford University Press is telling readers all over the country. 
Here’s how you do it: Relax in your most comfortable armchair, adjust your 
reading lamp, pick up a Stanford Centennial book, and you’re on your way to the 


diggings. 

How are you traveling? 

By covered wagon of course. You'll fol- 
low the wheel ruts that wore deep into 
the soil of America, and you'll enjoy 
every mile of the way as you read: 


EMPIRE ON WHEELS 
By Raymond W. Settle and 
Mary Lund Settle 
Illustrated. $3.50 


What do you do when you get there? 
If you’re lazy like a fellow named Sam 
Ward, you’ll leave the actual mining to 
others. At any rate you'll collect some 
gold dust and a lot of laughs with: 


SAM WARD 
IN THE GOLD RUSH 
Edited by Carvel Collins 
Illustrated. $3.50 








There are other nuggets on Stanford’s Spring List that will make Spring 1949 


« A Bookman’s Gold Mine for Forty-nine ) 


pee For one thing there’s an unusual biography of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE, that tells about his San Francisco so- 
journ, a particularly formative period in the writer’s life. It’s by Anne 
Roller Issler; the price, $3.50; many illustrations. 
Another book of wide interest is the third volume of STANFORD SHORT 
STORIES, edited by Wallace Stegner. These are top-notch stories by young 
writers—we’'ll be hearing more from them. It sells for $3.00. 

gap And then there’s an appealing little volume that’s dedicated to a wasp named 
Crumple-Wing, who gave a retired physiology professor a new lease on life. 
It is THE WAYS OF A MUD DAUBER by George D. Shafer; $2.50; with 
illustrations, many in color. 
One of Stanford’s favorite authors is in his nineties. He is Bailey Willis, be- 
loved and bewhiskered geologist, whose reminiscences of an excursion to 
China make delightful reading in FRIENDLY CHINA, $5.00. Illustrated 
with sketches by the author. 

Stake your claim in California 


Let Stanford University Press guide you on your Western adventure. Send for the 
complete catalogue of Californiana, A Literary Traveler's Guide. 


axl STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
mila) Stanford, California 
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Latest additions to... 


biography 


JOHN ENGLAND 
American Christopher 
By Dorothy Fremont Grant 


Much of what is good and right in 
today’s American scene is directly 
traceable to this fighting first bishop 
of Charleston. This is the story of 
the works and influence of a power- 
ful man “whose voice and pen were 
never still,” of his struggle against 
injustices in society and prejudice of 
race and class. About $3.00 


fiction 


SHEPHERD OF 
THE VALLEY 


By Evelyn Voss Wise 


In the lawless valley of the Rio 
Grande, history was made by the 
immigrant pioneers who settled 
there. Here is the adventure-filled 
tale of Father Eugene coming to 
their almost primitive community, 
loving them, working with them, 
championing their cause. $2.75 


music 


TWENTY CENTURIES 
OF CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 


By Erwin Esser Nemmers 


A complete history and discussion 
of all phases of church music from 
the first era of Christianity to the 
early twentieth century. Excellently 
supplemented with lists of publish- 
ers and periodicals, bibliography, 
and the encyclical of Pius X on 
music. $4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1102 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


























An outstanding book on art and de- 
sign, embodying the basic concepts 
@ as practiced by world-famous Eliel 
Saarinen, internationally known ar- 
chitect. He runs the gamut of the 
e subject, from ‘‘Form and Time’’ to 
‘*Logic,’’ ‘*Taste,’’ ‘‘Imagination.’’ 
It’s a must for the serious student 
of design. 360 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
FEE Sowa veacecvccdance $4.50 


Reinhold offers this book at usual 
Library Discounts. Send for it NOW 
on our free 10-day Approval Plan. 
@ This new book should be added to 
your lists at once! 


REINHOLD Publishing Corporation 
Dept. M-130, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, 
Please send—copies of SEARCH FOR FORM. 
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All books sent on 10-Day Approval. 
[_] Bill me. 
(-) Check enclosed (we pay postage). 
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New Texts from Prentice-Hall 


DIRECT CURRENT FUNDAMENTALS 

By JOSEPH J. de FRANCE, N.Y. State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences 

Using the electron theory throughout, this book explains the application 
of the principles of direct current in the fields of electricity, electronics, 
radio and television. The subject matter is developed smoothly and 
steadily from the layman's to approximately the engineer's level. 

296 pages 5%" x 894" 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION Second Edition (1949) 

By LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky; and LESLIE 
W. KINDRED, Temple University 

Written from the classroom teacher’s viewpoint, this completely revised 
edition is an easily applicable guide to all administrative functions the 
teacher is now expected to perform. It treats both general and specific 
problems, the advantages of teaching, securing a position, etc. Charts, 
tables, and bibliographies are included. 

672 pages 5%" x 89%" 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Edited by FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 

Eight leading political scientists examine the novel political situation in 
the major countries arising out of World War II and its aftermath. They 
show the forces at work to align the peoples in opposing camps, and 
weigh prospects for the future. 

720 pages 6” x 9” 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND THEIR SELECTION 
By ISABEL WINGATE Third Edition 


This new edition includes discussions of the latest developments in the 
textile field. Written from the consumer’s viewpoint, it answers all of 
the housewife’s questions on the best possible choice of suitable fabrics 
and explains in detail how to insure maximum wear through proper care. 
672 pages 53%” x 8%” 


RADIO LISTENING IN AMERICA 

By PAUL F. LAZARSFELD and PATRICIA KENDALL 
Eighty-two tables, analyzed and interpreted by the authors, show the 
radio listening habits of the American public. The nationwide survey 
on which the book is based reveals social status, sex, age, education and 
residence, to be major determinants of taste in radio fare. 

192 pages 5%” x 8%" 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION 

By EDWIN T. COMAN 

This practical, first-in-its field text is designed to show anyone how to use 
the business library, how to utilize business research, and how to locate 
business information quickly and accurately. Each chapter has a com- 
plete, up-to-date bibliography on the business being discussed. 

Approx. 415 pages 5%" x 8%" 

Send for your copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., itwrorxs1 ny. 
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Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 


Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 











specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKBINDERS 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 


ees See 2 @ 6 @ 


Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen 
Library-Bound books as evi 
denced by increased orders. 


Write for current catalogues and Lists 


Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book 








LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


More and more-librarians and 





























RADEMAEKER’S 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Hemstead, L. 1., New York 
Wellington St. At Clinton 


sf 


Newark, New Jersey 
74 Oraton Street 


Rademaekers Library and Scheol 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durability 


and attractive appearance. 


The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 
practical. 
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“WHITE MAGIC 


An Introduction to the Folklore 
of Christian Legend 


By C. GRANT LOoMIS 


Miracle lore, detached from representative 
mediaeval Christian legend, contributes the 
basic material for this compact volume. The 
author distributes several thousand miracu- 
lous incidents into natural categories. For 
each miracle represented in the text, several 
to hundreds of analogues find place in the 
notes. This survey shows in the briefest man- 
ner the ye i of popular beliefs which Chris- 
tian legend preserved through a dozen cen- 
turies. These motifs are of interest to schol- 
ars in various areas of comparative studies, 
such as religion, secular literature, and folk- 
lore. 


Pp. 260, $5.00 
($4 to subscribers to SPECULUM) 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Efficiency 


The lessons learned from 
recent experiments in service 

methods have been utilized 
and combined with the 


experience of 120 years. 


We can now guarantee (Git: B aker C3 
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service in supplying your (4a ulor eo 
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requirements. 
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We invite trial orders. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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RECOMMENDED’ 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


HOME BUILDER'S HANDBOOK 


Kenneth Duncan 
Here is complete, up-to-the-minute information 
about buying, building or remodeling a home. 
Each step in design and every detail of con- 
struction is explained so that an entire house, 
and every room in it can be tailor-made for 
individual needs. 


BOOK OF MODERN ETIQUETTE 


Elinor Ames 
A thorough treatment of present-day manners, 
covering every question of etiquette from cor- 
rect form in introductions to the proper 
arrangements for parties, weddings, etc. $3.95 


PLASTICS ARTS CRAFTS 
John V. Adams 


A clear and simple explanation of the funda- 
mental processes involved in working with 
plastics. Heavily illustrated with exception- 
ally fine hands-at-work photographs. $2.75 


BASKETRY AND RELATED ARTS 
Marthe Lucile Lee 


All the important steps in basket making are 


described, from preparation of materials to 
transierence of designs. Wicker, cane and 
rafia weaving are all thoroughly covered. 
$2.75 

LEATHERCRAFT 


Robert L. Thompson 
This book describes projects in leather which 
can be made in the home, together with the 
materials, tools, operations an 
essary to each. Hands-at-work 
illustrate the growth of each project. 


WOODWORKING CRAFTS 


Raymond Van Tassel 
All of the methods of working in wood, from 
whittling simple novelties to the intricate 
procedures of joinery and the arts of — 
ing and veneering, are explained in this book, 
together with the tools and materials invests 


GRAPHIC ARTS CRAFTS 


Desire Kauffmann 
This book covers the many practical uses of 
transfer and printing methods, such as the 
silk screen process, along with well-illustrated 
instructions on all the materials and opera- 
tions involved. $2.75 


METAL ARTS CRAFTS 
John C. Miller 


Here is clear, complete information about 
metal working projects—the selection of the 
right metal or alloy, the tools and how to 
use them, and all basic operations. 2.75 


HAND MADE JEWELRY 
Louis Wiener 


This book provides directions in detail for 
jewel making—designing, cutting, shaping, 
soldering, ornamenting, polishing and _finish- 
ing. The techniques and projects described 
are amply illustrated by vivid photographs. 


*RECOMMENDED: Wilson Catalog Cards have 
been printed placing these books on the list of 
titles recommended for inclusion in the next 
supplements of the Standard Cataiogs for Pub- 
lic and High School Libraries. 


0. VAN NOSTRAND GOMPANY, INC. 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Dewey Anniversary 
To the Editor: 


The December number of the Bulletin (page 
305) carries a quotation from the Librarian of 
August 1948 in regard to age of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. I was negligent in not comment- 
ing on this matter when the Librarian was received 
weeks ago. We who in these later years have some- 
thing to do with the revision and publication of 
this system are pleased whenever any note appears 
about the book. We feel, however, that the cumu- 
lated years have not yet reached the total designated 
by the Librarian. It is true that Melvil Dewey pre- 
sented his scheme to the faculty at Amherst in 
May 1873, but its first publication took place in 
1876. And who is to say that he had not formulated 
his ideas on book classification in 1872, or earlier? 

It is said that some oriental folk, perhaps the 
Chinese, measure a person’s age from the date of 
his conception, not from the date of his birth. The 
rule seems to be reasonable. In the matter of books, 
however, it is not customary to think of a volume 
as belonging to the day the author began to think 
on the subject, or even when he set the first word 
on paper, or the last; the date of publication has 
always been accepted. This little thing from which 
the great present-day volume grew saw the light in 
1876. We of the D.C. Committee, of which Melvil! 
Dewey's son is an active member, have looked for- 
ward to 1951 as the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
system. We are planning the issuance of the Stand- 
ard Edition, in 1950 we hope, in recognition of the 
place Dewey has held for three quarters of a cen- 
tury in the library world. 

MILTON JAMES FERGUSON, Chairman, Dewe) 
Decimal Committee 
Lake Placid Club Education Foundation 


Pacific Science Congress 


To the Editor: 

Advance copies of the Proceedings of the Seventh 
Pacific Science Congress, which will be held at 
Auckland and Christchurch, New Zealand, Feb. 2- 
22, 1949, may be ordered by writing to Secretary- 
General Gilbert Archey, Auckland Institute and 
Museum, Box 27, New Market, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Scientists from forty-eight countries are 
expected to attend the three-week meeting; the pro- 
gram will include divisional discussions and sym- 
posia in many areas of the following scientific 
fields: geology and geophysics, seismology; meteor- 
ology; oceanography and marine biology; zoology; 
botany; soil resources, forestry, and agriculture; 
anthropology; public health and nutrition; and the 
social sciences. A special division of the congress, 
in which scientists of all fields will participate, will 
be devoted to the development of plans for future 
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research in the Pacific areas, and to methods of 
achieving closer cooperation among scientists from 
all the countries with interests in the Pacific. The 
price of the Proceedings has not yet been deter- 
mined but will be lessened in proportion to the 
number of advance orders received. 


HAROLD J. COOLIDGE 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Georgia Scholarship Award 


To the Editor: 

Applications for the Mary C. McCants Memorial 
Scholarship Award are now in order. This is the 
tenth and last year this will be offered, as the orig- 
inal grant, made by Mrs. B. F. Bullard in honor of 
a former Savannah Public Library assistant, was 
for $2,000, of which $200 was to be expended an- 
nually for ten years. 

Applicants must be residents of Georgia and 
must expect to work in Georgia. The winner may 
attend any standard library or summer school or 
take courses along any line related to library work. 

The committee consists of Hassie McElveen, Li- 
brarian, Georgia-Teachers College, Statesboro; Nell 
Bateman, Librarian, Madison High School Library; 
and Ola M. Wyeth, Librarian, Savannah Public 
Library. It is expected that the award will be made 
early in April. 

OLA M. WYETH, Chairman 
McCants Scholarship Committee 


Springfield’s Training Class 
To the Editor: 

The trustees and librarian of The City Library 
Association announce the termination of the li- 
brary’s training class in June 1949. The decision 
was reached after careful deliberation. Enrollment 
in the course has decreased in recent years while the 
expense of conducting it has inrceased. There are 
new certification laws for library personnel in 
Massachusetts and the progressive library requires 
a library school education of its staff. 

The present library course was begun in 1898 by 
John Cotton Dana and has been under the direction 
of Hiller C. Wellman for the past forty-six years. 
Hundreds of practicing librarians who are gradu- 
ates of the library's training class are proof of the 
success which this course has enjoyed. 

There are plans to inaugurate in the near future 
an in-service training program for staff members in 
all grades of service. Such an informal program 
will acquaint all members of the staff with librar- 
ianship in general as well as the city library in par- 
ticular. In addition, the young person just starting 
work will have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with librarianship as a career. 

Joun A. Humpurey, Librarian 
City Library Association 
Springheld, Massachusetts 


Give Your Books to the Lepers! 


In the war-devastated Philippines is a needy 
colony of a thousand lepers who will receive with 
rejoicing whatever you can no longer use. Among 
articles specially needed are all kinds of reading 


(Continued on page 422) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Social Forces 
IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Cora Du Bois 


Dr. Du Bois, in this applica- 
tion of cultural anthropology 
to problems of world politics 
and economics, considers the 
impact of European coloniza- 
tion on the region of Southeast 
Asia. She analyzes the ten- 
sions created by value differ- 
ences between East and West, 
and offers predictions on the 
course the area will take in 
the future. She sees a growing 
consciousness of nationality— 
an eagerness to work out their 
common problems and a de- 
sire to participate in the 
United Nations, but she does 
not minimize the grave eco- 
nomic difficulties of the area. 


During the war the author was 
associated with the Office of 
Strategic Services in charge of 
Indonesian and south Asian 
research, with headquarters at 
Kandy, Ceylon. Since October 
1945 she has been chief of the 
Southern Areas Branch, Office 
of Intelligence Research, De- 
partment of State. $2.00 


Dr. Du Bois is also author of 
The People of Alor, of which 
Melville J. Herskovits says: 
“A major contribution both to 
anthropological and to psycho- 
logical literature.” $7.50 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS i¢ 
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“The 


question and answer 


Audel Guides in 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE ......... 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

ES ral ang as osc MET MC Wen dso. 64.4 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

AIR COMPRESSORS ........... peed 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ............. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ......... 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. . 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ......... 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS ‘omens 

WE Fb Boo oy wens ao eeawae Shotesh si 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ......... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........ 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
ee REO, ET ee eT Eee 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
PU a te ns he sda dieiah hs ones 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............ 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary .......... 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. |, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


fe) 
Pub her 


49 WEST 23rd STREET 
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(Continued from page 421) 
matter in English or Spanish. Religious books, ref- 
erence books, and high-school textbooks are par- 
ticularly welcome, including encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries as well as copies of religious, general, and 
new magazines. Send your magazines where they 
will be read avidly again and again. 

Books may be sent in packages having a maxi- 
mum weight of 22 pounds, other printed matter in 
packages with a maximum weight of 11 pounds. 
Rate for books is 12 cents a pound, for other printed 
matter it is 114 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. Regarding rates for articles other than 
books any post office will give instructions. Address 
packages to Eversley Childs Treatment Station, 
Post Office Box 288, Cebu City, Philippine Islands. 


Food for Europe 


Thirty-one selected varieties of vegetable seeds, 
enough to plant a garden up to 50 by 150 feet, are 
contained in a new CARE package designed for 
family use. Another package weighing twenty 
pounds holds enough hybrid field corn seed to 
plant two and a half acres and provide valuable 
feed for fattening meat animals or maintaining a 
high level of production in dairy cattle. 

The new packages are being offered for four 
dollars each, and orders are now being received 
by CARE at 50 Broad Street, New York 4, New 
York, as well as at all CARE offices throughout 
the country, for guaranteed delivery in eleven Eu- 
ropean countries. Orders should be sent at the 
earliest possible date to insure delivery in time for 
the planting seasons. 


Experimental Joint Membership 


The members of the district of Columbia Library 
Association have voted to adopt an experimental 
joint membership plan with the American Library 
Association. Under this plan, any person in the 
District of Columbia metropolitan area who be- 
longs to the American Library Association will also 
automatically belong to the District of Columbia 
Library Association, without the payment of addi 
tional dues. Dues will be collected by the member- 
ship committee of the District of Columbia Library 
Association and forwarded to the American Library 
Association, whence an allotment will be returned 
to the District of Columbia Library Association. 
This experiment will run for two years, beginning 
January 1949. 


Library School Extension 


The University of Illinois Library School has 
enlarged its extension program this year to offer 
off-campus courses in Chicago and other cities in 
Illinois. The Chicago courses are being given in 
ye Training Class quarters of the Chicago Public 

Library located in the heart of the Loop district. 
They are on the graduate level only and are for 
students seeking advanced training in library sci- 
ence leading to the M.S. degree. Applicants must 
meet all the requirements of the University of IIli- 
nois Library School and Graduate College. The 
Chicago courses are the same as are offered at the 
Urbana campus and are given by the same instruc- 
tors. For further information on courses and cities 
where they will be given write the Library School 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Red Flannels or Not? 


{Eprror’s Nore: If all the members of our public had 
such unlimited confidence in us, we'd need still larger and 
more widely traveled staffs to answer their queries !} 


To the Reference Department, Toledo Public 
Library: 

The end of this month I am beginning 5 months 
leave of absence from teaching Spanish here, to 
spend time talking and learning it in Spain. I 
began writing Spaniards on our east coast (whom 
I know pretty well) over three weeks ago, as to the 
money setup, length and temperature of winter, 
heating or not of buildings and houses, and lack 
of food, in Madrid. 


None answered as to advisability of my going 
there, or these questions, until one yesterday by 
airmail in handwriting very hard to decipher. He 
says no, and on the other hand, yes. I already had 
steamboat passage both ways, a shot in one arm for 
smallpox, another for typhus, and the leave of 
absence granted. The following facts still elude 
me, however. You look up school facts, so it finally 
dawned on me that of course you must also look up 
vital ones such as, 


1. Red flannels or not? 

2. Take any summer clothes too, or not? 

3. Take 6 or 8 cakes of Ivory as I did the 
summer of 1936 for Europe? 

4. What college is in Madrid besides the Uni- 


versity of Madrid and the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos, where I might audit 
a literature course? (I know I won't 
arrive at the beginning of a semester.) 

5. Is there a Y W or similar club or dormitory 
for women, where I could live and have 
conversation ? 

6. Is there a relief agency where I could get 
contacts by donating my services an hour 
a day or more? 

7. Someone advised me to take cans of orange 
juice. Would they be confiscated ? 

8. Same as to canned milk, 

9. Chocolate bars, 

10. What food may one take? 

11. Is it true their trains are packed like sar- 
dines, and one must stand all the way, 
so I can’t see much except Madrid? 

12. How expensive is food compared with res- 
taurants here? 

13. Will we live on beans? 

14. Will I be really hungry, like in France? 

15. If I should arrange with CARE to send 
several parcels to me at intervals, would 
I ever get to eat the cooked products of 
that flour etc., or would the family and 
servants get it all? A Frenchwoman here 
sent these to her mother’s house in Paris, 
and it worked like a charm throughout 
her visit. But strangers? 

16. Will the Spanish government change all my 
American Express Travelers Checks into 
pesetas upon my arrival, and refuse to 
change any back when I leave, as a 
Spaniard told me? 

17. In that case would I arrange with bank here 
to send me a draft later, rather than take 
along what I consider fully enough? 


You'd be surprised the people here who don’t 
know these things. Thanks a million! 
DorotHy THOMAS MILLs 
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OUTSTANDING ENGLISH 
CRAFT BOOKS 


YOUR LEATHERWORK 


Dougherty — Discusses materials, design, 
construction, dimensioned patterns, small ar- 
ticles, handbags. Complete instructions on 
making the projects. $2.75. 


POTTERY CRAFT 


Divine and Blachford—Fundamental pro- 
cedures in the use of clay in making tile, and 
pottery; glazing, decorating, firing, all detailed. 
Well illustrated. $2.75. 


CANEWORK 


Crampton — Explains and illustrates the 
making of trays, work baskets, miscellaneous 
baskets for many uses. Covers lining, propor- 
tions, decorations. $3.85. 


CRAFT OF MODEL MAKING 


Bayley—Landscape and novelty model 
making, covering cardboard, paper, plaster, 
clay and plywood. Working instructions and 
material details. $4.50. 


eae, 


“ae For all 
MENUS who cook 


AND 
RECIPES --+-----., 
MENUS 


AND 
RECIPES 
FOR THE 
DISCRIM- 
INATING 
HOSTESS 


Ella Liner 
Lambert 






A superb cookbook—more than 100 menus 
coordinated with over 1000 recipes for every- 
day and special occasion meals, teas, cocktails, 
late desserts, etc. All recipes have been tested 
in author’s own kitchen. A book women will 
want to refer to time and time again. $3.25. 
direct 


Order through your dealer or 


1858 Duroc Bidg. 











Me THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS fi 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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QUICGIEDEEIVERY=— . on sturdy, tear-resistant 
Gaylord BOOK POCKETS 





: Oakmont nt. 


“Immediate delivery on plain Style ‘F’ Book 
Pockets . . . Printed pockets shipped within a week" — 
that’s the promise GAYLORD makes to you... 
and keeps! 


In addition to prompt service, you can also 
be sure of long-lasting utility. Style ‘‘F’’ Book 
Pockets are particularly tough and tear-resistant. 
Made of a specially formulated paper stock, 
selected for its strength, these pockets will with- 
stand innumerable book card insertions and 





removals. 


Plain and printed Style 'F" Book So — when you need sturdy book pockets in 
Pockets. Size is 34 x 414 inches. Prices a hurry — remember GAYLORD for fast service. 
sent on request. 


Af Syracuse,N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
L02., INC. Makers of Better Library Supplies 
Est. 1896 








Are you Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 
: Agricultural Index 
making use of regan 
these Wilson Bibliographic Index 
—_———. Biography Index 
Services? Book Review Digest 


Cumulative Book Index 

Educational Film Guide 

Education Index 

Essay and General Literature Index 
Filmstrip Guide 


They will locate for you ots 
whet te apecsting ts 3000 Index to Legal Periodicals 


periodicals, all books pub- Industrial Arts Index 


lished in the English lan- International Index to Periodicals 
guage, in all worthwhile Library Literature 
pamphlets, and on 16mm Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


films and filmstrips. Vertical File Service Catalog 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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Announcing VOLUME ONE of an up-to-date 


illustrated 12-volume encyclopaedia 


for young people— 





and 
the general reader 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


oxro General Editors: 
J 9\ Here is 0 big, new postwar encyclopaedia LAURA E. SALT 


- 
you need for pupils, teachers, parents, gen- 
~Y eral readers—everyone seeking an authorita- end GEORER EY BOUMFHREY 


tive yet non-technical reference work. Each volume Illustrations Editor: 
is a unit-within-itself that you can add to your shelves HELEN MARY PETTER 


as it is published (about two volumes a year). 


VOLUME ONE covers the broad subject MAN- 
KIND clearly, concisely, completely. It provides the 
reader with hundreds of easy-to-find, easy-to-read Vol. I. MANKIND 

articles by recognized authorities under these gen- Vol. II. NATURAL HISTORY 
eral headings: Evolution, Early Man, Ancient World, Vol. Il. THE UNIVERSE 
Races and Nations, Religions, Mythology, Folk-lore. | Yl. IV. COMMUNICATIONS 
Succeeding volumes will cover similar broad fields Vol. V. GREAT LIVES 


F Vol. VI. FARMING AND FISHERIES 
of knowledge—Vol. II, NATURAL HISTORY; etc. Vol. VI. INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


VOLUME ONE contains 400 illustrations and 8 Vol. VIL. ENGINEERING 
color plates—practically one-third of the total vol- Vol. IX. RECREATION AND CRAFTS 


ume. Succeeding volumes will be just as lavishly Vol.X. LAW AND ORDER 
illustrated. Vol. XI. THE HOME 


Vol. XII. THE ARTS 





VOLUME ONE to be published February 10 EACH VOLUME also features about 500 
pages (10” x 7”) of text in double columns 


of bold face type + durable blue cloth 
PRICE $10 per volume board bindings, gold lettering, jacket in 


full color. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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Select books 
from our FREE 
48-page cata- 
log and supple- 
mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
000 titles. 

TO SELL — send us 
list of any books you 
may have for sale or 
exchange. 





BUY * SELL 


NEW-— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


, i 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 








COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


RENT CONTROL 


Federal—State—Municipal 


With an appendix of Statutes, 
Regulations, Interpretations, 
and Forms 


Here is the ‘book of the hour, right up to 
the minute”. The authors, Bernard Fried- 
lander and Anthony Curreri, both Deputy 
Asst. Corporation Counsels of the City of 
N. Y., are eminently qualified, by training 
and experience, for the tremendous task 
they have set themselves. 

Already this volume has been acclaimed as 
“scholarly, accurate, and informative’; ‘‘an 
indispensable working tool’; “one of the 
most important and timely contributions to 
the legal texts of the post-war era”. 
More than 940 pages. Will be kept 
to date with pocket supplements. 


Price $15.00 


Order your copies to-day. from 


CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY 


Law Booksellers and Publishers 
261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 




















THREE PERPLEXING 
RECURRING PROBLEMS 


1. To write as Oneword 
2. To write as Two Words 
3. To Hyhpen-ate 


Probably there is less than one 
writer in a hundred that doesn’t 
face this problem frequently. 


That’s why we have reprinted and 
plan to keep in print: 


COMPOUNDING 
IN THE 


ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Alice Morton Ball 


Miss Ball opens her book with a 
discussion of why there is a ra- 
tional system of compounding and 
closes it with a comprehensive 
alphabetic list of compound words. 


Her qualifications as an authority 
are many: Member of the Advisory 
3oard of the Style Manual of the 
U.S. Printing Office, Co-Author of 
the Style Manual of the Depart- 
ment of State, Vice-President in 
charge of compounds for Funk & 
Wagnalls, New College Standard 
Dictionary, etc. 


Her CoMPounpDING will bring peace 
of mind to many. 


226 pages °* $1.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Documentary information from every 
corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 
this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
and efficient. It consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 

distorted image. 
The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 
modates long or short lengths of 










35mm or 16mm microfilm atl5X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
For literature write 
Dept. 091 


American @ Optical 
COMPA 

Scientific Seniiins Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 


angacturers of the SPENCER Scientific Instruments 
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Fine Assistants for a Reference Desk 





Twentieth Century 
Authors 
1577p. 1942 $8.50 
1850 biographies with more than 1700 portraits “—and 


incidentally a must for every literary reference shelf.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





American Authors: 
1600-1900 


846p. 1938 $5.00 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 
“a book every library must have and every literature 


teacher ought to have... An invaluable and excellent 
book.”—CaTHoLic Lisrary Wor_Lp. 








British Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century 


697p. 1936 $5.00 
(2nd Printing 1948) 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


“Exhaustive and highly informative. .. Handy in the 
literary home, obligatory in libraries.’—-MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY D 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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800 newspaper pages 


You KNOW how bulky bound 
volumes of back issues are . . . how 
subject to wear and tear, how un- 
wieldy for reference . . . 

But get Recordak Microfilm edi- 
tions for your back-issues files—and 
it’s quite a different story! 

Filed on Recordak Microfilm, back 
issues take only 2% of the space 
bound volumes require. 

They’re better protected from mu- 
tilation, better preserved from de- 
terioration and loss. 


They’re as convenient for reference 


That’s how compactly back issues | 
are “filed” on Recordak Microfilm \ 


fit in the palm of your hand 


as can be: an 800-page microfilm file 
can be carried in your palm .. . any 
story can be found quickly and easily 
on the screen of the Recordak Film 
Reader. 

Why not provide your library with 
space-saving files of Recordak Micro- 
film editions? More than 400 leading 
newspapers have them; the cost is 
very low. Ask your publishers to 
supply you. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SSRECORDBK ior stam tots cmon 


originator of modern microfilming —and its library application 
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REPLACEMENTS 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their 
“Replacement Orders” to us. If you have not already 
done so—our new SPRING LISTS will help you 
greatly in making your selections. 


We will gladly furnish—any book—of any publisher— 
in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 
But—For Titles Subject to Hard Use—We Recommend 


HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK e OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 
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Author of “Highway To Happiness” ; é 
“Pithy, straight-to-the-point ensays, devo. of Opinion Since 1886 
tional and inspirational, written with s an FORUM, a monthl , ra . 
diiemmmaihte Fa, > y magazine of opinion, is de- 
omcersty. The Atlanta Journal Cloth, $2.50 —_ to give oe ee ow 2 ge 
on the ‘“‘pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues o 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. oe at work in our complex society. 
ach month FORUM presents articles of lasting 
ae plus ee a « om hs ng 
were students: a well-documente ebate, speeches, 
© Out-of-Print book reviews and comments. FORUM is indexed 
N A T U & A L H I Ss T @] bk Y in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- 
Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, nizing its importance, have ordered additional 
etc. books supplied ‘“‘Want Lists’ receive ae tne 
careful attention, Catalogs issued. Good One year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 
Natural History boos bought. 
JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 108 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Are you using the 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX? 


It will locate for you... 


Biographical material appearing in the more than 1300 
periodicals regularly indexed by the Wilson Company, plus 
selected law, medical and other professional journals. . . . 
Current books that contribute to the knowing of men... . 
Prefaces and pamphlet material that tell of personalities. . . . 
Portraits wherever they appear in the above researches and, 
of course, obituaries. .. . 


Reasonably priced on the service basis. 
NOW Write for your subscription rate. 
see 


A One-place It is one of the latest publications of 
Index to Biography THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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A book of enduring 
quality should have 
enduring beauty 


Histon Buckrams have enduring quali- 
ties to withstand hard usage. These Buck- 
rams have enduring beauty which, when 
properly used, also enhances the dignity of 
the books. 

Holliston’s beautiful Buckrams, in vellums 
and linens, are available in a diversified 
range of colors. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWQSD, MASS, @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA 
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OMPTON'S is certainly for- 
(. tunate! The fatter its vol- 
umes grow, the more the 

The 
1949 edition, which came off the 


encyclopedia is admired! 


press last week, is expanded by 348 pages. 
Since World War II ended, a total of 836 
pages has been added, which is the equiv- 
alent of more than two volumes. 

In the 1949 edition alone, 42 new articles 
were added or replaced older ones; 341 
articles were extensively revised ; 162 articles 
underwent minor changes. A total of 1,368 
new illustrations went into the edition. Of 
these, 101 were maps, 29 were direct-color 
photographs, and 20 were miscellaneous il- 
lustrations reproduced in full color. Index- 
ing required changes on 834 pages, which 
represent 94.5 per cent of the total index. 

Obviously there isn’t room on this page 
for the bare beginnings of the story of this 
one year’s program of continuous revision. 

Perhaps the new state fact summaries will 
be the most used of the added materials, for 
on the four new pages added to each state 
article we have accumulated a mass of in- 
formation sought every day in almost every 
school and public library. Each of these 
sections starts with the origin of the state 


name, and nickname, if it has one, a picture 
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omment 


of the state seal, information on 
state flag, song, flower, etc. 

There is detailed information on 
state industries, occupations, prod- 
ucts and production, transportation 
and communication. A map locates na- 
tional and state parks, also chief places of 
interest. All this information is amplified 
in the text. There are sections on govern- 
ment and education, the latter including in- 
formation on both schools and libraries. A 
chronological table of historic events and a 
sectioA on notable persons are among other 
useful features, For this project we organ- 
ized a special staff and two or more con- 
sultants in each state worked with us as ad- 
visers and in verification of data. Many of 
these consultants were librarians. 

As everyone who is familiar with Comp- 
ton revision policies knows, when we enter 
a subject-matter area, related articles are 
given careful consideration, In line with 
this policy, all state articles were revised, 
and most of the articles on American cities 
were rewritten or revised. Again we are 
greatly indebted to librarian-consultants for 
the aid which they gave on the city program. 

More about this new edition later! In this 
column there is only enough space left to say 


no increase in price. 


REL 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Library’s Responsibility for Better 


Human Relations* 


PREFATORY STATEMENT 
By Regina M. Andrews * 


Risto lessening of global distances between 

the countries which supply many of our 
American minorities is offering a challenge to 
those of us in fields of public service. As pub- 
lic servants we are not only challenged to as- 
sist to a greater degree in helping our racial 
groups know each other, but the profession of 
librarianship must accept a new test as to the 
extent to which our particular branch of pub- 
lic servants we are not only challenged to as- 
the intercultural education picture as it is be- 
ing planned in city, state, and nation. Thus 
the question arises, can we as librarians ex- 
tend the use of books and working with 
books in racial understanding ? 

In a pattern of true racial understanding, 
we should not have to quote the virtues of one 
racial group, or weigh the contributions of 
our ethnic minorities. The American creed 
upholds a policy of equal opportunity for all 
men. As Horace M. Kallen has said in Cw/- 
ture and Democracy in the United States, the 
“test of our democracy is our ability to absorb 
all men, and incorporate them into the body 
of our life—as Americans.” 

America’s problem of bigotry and intoler- 
ance is bigger than the one which we hear 
most about, the Negro problem which forms 
but one thread of the intricate pattern of 


+ Based on panel discussions at the New York Library 
Association Conference, Saranac, October 1948. 

* Branch Librarian, Washington Heights Branch, New 
York Public Library. 
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American minority groups. We must realize 
that we as Americans have a principle at stake 
—the principle of leadership in a democratic 
world. By our working together to eradicate 
racial and religious intolerance in America, 
the problems of our minorities will cease to 
be glaring evidence of America’s inconsist- 
ency in a world struggle for democracy. 

A library race relations program in various 
sections of America would of necessity be 
concerned with the predominant minority 
groups in those sections, and would there- 
fore emphasize a local program to meet the 
needs of such racial and religious minorities. 
For instance, in the Southwest we should be 
concerned with better understanding between 
“Americans” and the Mexican minority; in 
the West, although Japanese and Chinese 
Americans have been established for some 
years as an integral part of American life they 
present a local minority problem; in the Mid- 
dle West, South, and East, we are concerned 
with increased understanding between whites 
and the Negro minority, and also integrating 
many lesser minorities by increasing religious 
tolerance and understanding. 

The following figures show the racial 
background and national origin of the popu- 
lation of New York City. It is interesting to 
note that in New York City, as in the United 
States, the Negro, despite 332 years of 
American heritage, according to the 1940 
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Census still represents our largest American 
minority: 


458,444 Negro 

409,489 Italian 

402,171 Slavic 

369,858 Teutonic 

181,826 Irish 

131,778 Anglo-Saxon 
68,486 Scandinavian 
54,927 Finn, Lithuanian, Greek 
32,076 Oriental, Mexican 
25,966 French 


The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews reports the following figures showing 
the religious background of our national 
population: 


44 million Protestant 
23 million Roman Catholic 
4Y, million Jewish 
1 million Eastern Orthodox Catholic 
2/3 million Mormon 
1/2. million Christian Scientist 
1/10 million Quaker 


Intercultural education helps us to under- 
stand the importance of respecting and ac- 
cepting our neighbor next door, and to realize 
that the democratic ideal is based upon ac- 
ceptance, respect, and understanding of the 
varied ore which makes the iron of America. 





As librarians we must make an individual 
contribution to America’s security in a unjfied 
world, and to do so we should be familiar 
with the problems of democracy. But do we 
consider these problems in planning our “out 
of the branch” extension programs in urban 
and rural communities ? 

To meet the urgent need for librarians to 
face these facts and to do some constructive 
program planning in relation to them, the 
1948 Adult Education Committee of the 
New York Library Association presented a 
series of panel discussions at the Lake Sara- 
nac conference on ‘The Library’s Responsi- 
bility for Better Human Relations in a De- 
mocracy.”’ The hope of the committee is that 
we ask ourselves the questions “What have 
libraries done?” and “What should libraries 
do in the future?” 

Toward this end, we have invited leaders 
in other fields to participate in these explora- 
tory discussions, and further to assist us in a 
re-examination of these particular phases of 
our adult education programs. This may con- 
stitute an inquiry into our existing facilities 
to function more positively as a public agency 
not only to increase, but to promote inter- 
group understanding. 


The Library as a Leader in 


Modern Democracy 
By Edward L. Bernays * 


HSToORY begins with the written word, 

civilization with the book. Some civil- 
izations have actually been founded on books 
—notably the Old and New Testaments, the 
Koran, and the writings of Confucius. With 
the invention of printing, our own civiliza- 


tion—rooted in the ideas of the Renaissance, * 


the Reformation, and the Enlightenment— 
has come to depend more and more on the 


communication of basic concepts by means of 
books. 


Shakespeare, herald of the modern world, 
considered the book a true test of man’s hu- 
manity. “He hath never fed of the dainties 
that are bred of a book,”’ he tells us in Love's 
Labor Lost; “he hath not eat paper, as it 
were; he hath not drunk ink; his intellect is 
not replenished; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts.” And Milton 





* Author; Public Relations Counsel. 
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proclaimed: “As good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book.” 

But nowhere is the book so important as in 
a democracy, above all American democracy. 
The Bill of Rights guarantees the free circu- 
lation of ideas, and these are fundamentally 
expressed in books. 

Thomas Jefferson, chiefly responsible for 
the inclusion of the Bill of Rights in our fed- 
eral Constitution, confessed: ‘I cannot live 
without books.”” He also said: ‘Books con- 
stitute capital. A library book lasts as long as 
a house, for hundreds of years. It is not then 
an article of mere consumption, but fairly of 
capital; and often in the case of professional 
men, setting out in life, it is their only capi- 
tal.” 

This places a great responsibility and priv- 
ilege in the hands of American librarians. As 
custodians of the intellectual arsenals of de- 
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mocracy, they must and can assume a role of 
leadership in safeguarding and advancing our 
democratic heritage. 

On the library at Alexandria, Egypt, the 
inscription reads: “A hospital for the mind’”’ ; 
on the state library at Berlin it reads: “Food 
for the soul’; on the library at Thebes: 
“Medicine for the soul.” In the twentieth 
century we have gone even further. Libraries 
are no longer mausoleums or static collections 
of books. They are today a major social force 
with a mandate from society to condition the 
attitudes and actions of its members, and to 
maintain, strengthen, and advance our de- 
mocracy. 


Antiquated Idea 


The antiquated idea that the library is noth- 
ing more than a repository of books must take 
its place with the antiquated notion that med- 
icine is only for curing disease rather than 
preventing it; and the equally false notion 
that schools are only for teaching surface 
facts, rather than training good men and 
women, and good citizens. 

This means that the library must take the 
initiative in giving democratic direction to 
the adult education which readers obtain 
from its shelves and reading rooms.’ 

The library can take this leadership in vari- 
ous ways. Already, as a matter of necessity 
and space, it exercises editorial judgment in 
selecting its books. This editorial judgment 
must take into consideration not only the past 


but the living issues of the present. By using 
selective judgment in the choice of books, the 
library can be a dynamic force in guiding its 
readers through the labyrinth of the con- 
temporary world. 

It can do this, too, by issuing lists of books 
—creative and critical guides in the major 
fields of modern thought. How potent an in- 
tellectual guide this can be has been shown by 
the bulletins issued by the public library of 
Newark, the Cleveland Public Library, and 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 


If librarians will study the available manu- 
als on the many different kinds of adult edu- 
cation in America, and apply them to the 
library as a social force, they can make the li- 
brary a dynamic activator for maintaining and 
developing democracy in the United States. 

The spread of book clubs from coast to 
coast indicates how grateful readers are for 
any help in selecting the books they need out 
of the flood of printed matter which pours 
from our presses every year. They will. be 
even more grateful to the library for this kind 
of help, because the library is not confined to 
current books, but has at its disposal the best 
that has been written in all times and lands. 


Since librarians are in a strategic position 
to develop effective forms of preventive and 
creative education, they ought to assume the 
leadership which is rightfully theirs in mak- 
ing the American library a fortress and tem- 
ple of man’s highest aspirations toward dem- 
ocratic liberty and justice. 


The Responsibility of the Library in 


Developing Better Human Relations 
By Ralph Spence * 


UMAN relations involve all the persons 
in a community. In our rapidly chang- 
ing culture the old patterns of working with 
others are often ineffective. We all find need 
for help—as members of family groups, of 
political groups, of leisure groups. The par- 
ticular problems of minority groups are evi- 
dence of the mounting tension of all of us, 
the inevitable search for a scapegoat to relieve 
frustration. 
As a general community problem, human 
relations must be worked at by all community 





* Research Consultant, Office of Research, State Educa- 
tion Department, University of the State of New York. 
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agencies. The library is one of these. The li- 
brary should emphasize its unique resources. 
It should give first attention to those things 
which other agencies cannot do. It should 
share in those things it can do about equally 
well with other agencies. It should eschew 
those which other agencies can do better. 
The library is the community's special re- 
source in the use of books, pamphlets, films 
(we hope), and related materials in general 
aids to learning. It is important to emphasize 
the use factor. The library is only inciden- 
tally a repository. Future community libraries 
may look very different from present ones. 
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The library is thus a close partner with the 
schools. The library’s task is made more difh- 
cult by the poor job the schools have so far 
done in getting learners to want to use the 
kind of aid books and related materials can 
provide. A closer united effort on the prob- 
lems of human relationship should help im- 
prove this, 

Basically learning to use books is very dif- 
ficult. Man has been learning (and often 
very effectively) without such aids for thou- 
sands of years. Relatively books are inven- 
tions of the last few minutes, films of the last 
few seconds, in the time span of human his- 
tory. 

The library needs to use a selective, not a 
general, approach. It needs to establish face- 





' to-face relations with the groups in the com- 


munity. As the library comes to know these 
groups it can help them make use of ‘the re- 
sources which it has. 

Specifically for the New York state picture, 
these might be some things the New York 
Library Association could do: 


Continue a committee on human relations with 
a mandate to propose definite goals in this field 
which the association can undertake. 

Plan to take stock at the next annual meeting 
on progress achieved and further steps to be 
taken. 

If it has not already done so, join the New 
York State Citizens Council. 

Through the committee on human relations or 
a similar one explore the possibilities for librar- 
ies in such activities as the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Dynamics. 


Adult Education in Evening High Schools 


By Dorothy R. Peterson * 


HE scope of adult education from the 
point of view of the school system has 
expanded so greatly within the last ten years 
that those of us who serve as teachers-in- 
charge of the evening high schools of New 
York City have been faced with the problem 
of reorganizing our curricula to meet the de- 
mands of our separate communities. We have 
based our aims on a statement made by the 
state commissioner of education, Dr. Francis 
Spaulding who, in addressing a meeting of 
educators in New York City, said: ‘The chief 
justification of an extensive adult education 
program is simple and obvious: the obliga- 
tion that a democracy imposes upon itself for 
giving every one of its members the fullest 
opportunity to get the education he needs 
when he needs it.... All he needs to know 
or wants to know about jobs, home and fam- 
ily life, government, international relations, 
art, music, and recreation.” 


Originally the sole aim of the evening high 
school was limited to providing the oppor- 
tunity for those adults who had never com- 
pleted their high school work to obtain a 
diploma. English, the social sciences, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and science formed 
the rather rigid curriculum. In Harlem Eve- 
ning High School, formerly from 1,500 to 
2,000 students would register, and there 
would be a loss of 50 per cent or more by the 
end of each term. Percentages similar to these 





* Teacher, Wadleigh High School; Acting Principal, 
Harlem Evening High School, New York City. 
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existed in all sections of the city. Moving out 
of the community, loss of work, illness, and 
death could not account entirely for this mor- 
tality. It was obvious that we were not meet- 
ing the educational needs. of our individual 
community. Therefore we were not doing an 
effective job and more dynamic means had to 
be employed in our relations with the neigh- 
borhood so we could know and meet the de- 
mands. 

The return of the veterans brought about 
the first drastic changes. Counseling came 
into existence. The veteran program included 
accelerated subjects needed for quick entrance 
into college, new courses that they themselves 
suggested prompted by conferences held with 
veteran counselors or with the teacher-in- 
charge. “I was stationed on a small island 
where there was nothing at all to do. I would 
have gone crazy if my family hadn’t sent me 
some paints and canvas. Now I want to learn 
how to paint because what I did I did without 
any instruction at all.” “How can I learn 
something about the State Department? | 
want to be in on what is said about govern- 
ment and wars.” “I used to write long letters 
about army life. People liked them. I have 
a lot more to write. Now I want to know the 
rules for writing and write essays or stories. 
Do you teach that?” These and a thousand 
other requests made it necessary to introduce 
new courses because these new students knew 
what they wanted and we didn’t have it. So 
a whole revitalization program for the eve- 
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ning schools began. If we could do it for the 
veterans why not for the rest of the popula- 
tion ? 

The speakers’ bureau of the United Na- 
tions, which set up a monthly forum at our 
school, provided a wonderful opportunity to 
organize discussion groups within the social 
studies classes. Students who might have lost 
interest in the formal study of history were 
encouraged by the informality of the group 
and by interest in the monthly speaker to 
finish the course. 

The theater also furnished a very popular 
outlet for students struggling with formal 
English grammar and literature. Semipro- 
fessional companies brought their produc- 
tions to our school auditorium. Our teachers 
organized theater parties in their classes to 
see various Broadway productions. New clubs 
were formed. News of these clubs, school 
events, job openings, newly formed classes 
were widely publicized on our bulletin 
boards. Purely social events began to form 
part of our program: dinner at a Chinese or 
Russian restaurant; an evening in the row- 
boats on the lake at Central Park; a Christ- 
mas dance. 

In all of the plans for implementing our 
program the school was constantly aided and 
encouraged by the staff of the public library 
directly across the street. We realized the 
most serious educational stumbling block 
among the people whom we serve was a lack 
of a reading background. We were able to 
increase their reading ability, the supply of 
books at their command, and the pleasure 
that comes from having both within their 
power. For the past three years we have had 
a series of library lessons or talks. One night 
each week for six weeks the students from 
several English classes would meet in the 
public or school library and learn first the 
use of a library while making applications 
for membership, then the history of the book, 
the system of cataloging, the Dewey decimal 
classification system, and the use of reference 
books. Now the course is offered to our enter- 
ing students with the hope that the possession 
of a library card beginning with the first year 


of high school work will improve that de- 
ficiency in reading background from the very 
beginning. 

This is not the only service the library 
brings to us but it is one which is so far- 
reaching in its scope and so unusual in the 
type of service it renders that I want to em- 
phasize the quality of cooperation inherent 
in it and the obvious benefits received by the 
community. The limited number of books in 
any school library makes it necessary to call 
upon the public library when special topics 
are under discussion and reference books on 
a particular subject are needed for prolonged 
use. 

These are things that have been done. 
There are still unsolved problems on which 
we need help. The public school system and 
the public libraries are conscious and active 
forces in education. But there are other 
powerful forces, the movies and the radio, 
and of course television, which act as deter- 
rents to our purposes and provide a very 
strong unconscious educational force. 

The screen, too, offers educational develop- 
ment with new tools and techniques which 
can perform a much greater service for edu- 
cation than is being done at present. In 
cooperation with the library personnel, a 
regular showing of educational films as well 
as outstanding features could be built up 
against a background of class work (lessons ) 
and books from the library, which would 
prove educational and also entertaining. The 
field of newsreels for students is still un- 
touched. 

In a recent editorial in the Saturday Review 
of Literature the point was smade that in a 
discussion of any of our current problems 
such as juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
Russian-American relations, or the Palestin- 
ian question the final argument was generally 
summed up in these words: “Now what we 
need is education.” You in the libraries pos- 
sess the necessary books; we possess within 
our school buildings seekers after knowledge 
and certain techniques for imparting know]- 
edge. Together we can meet this need. 


The Cause of Human Relations 
By Lester B. Granger * 


UR New York City delegation has pre- 
sented some impressive examples of how 


* Executive Secretary, National Urban League. 
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librarians, frequently with the cooperation 
of school heads, are pioneering in the de- 
velopment of human relations programs for 
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sounder democratic living. Realism, how- 
ever, compels us to recognize that not all 
libraries are provided with either the experi- 
ence or the equipment that New York has 
for such a purpose. The very size of our 
greatest city, the diversity and total numbers 
of its minority groups, and the cosmopolitan- 
ism that permeates its thinking, all combine 
to encourage an aggressive and imaginative 
attack upon problems of human relations. 

And yet lack of experience and scant 
budgets in smaller communities can be 
counter-balanced if library leadership itself 
has a firm conviction that problems of human 
relations are really important in a democracy, 
and if that conviction is harnessed to a driv- 
ing will for improvement. Such a will and 
conviction will result in deliberately planned 
programs for action, and at this point the 
personality and skill of the individual librar- 
ian become important. The librarian herself 
must become more interested in the public 
prestige and public relations activities of the 
library, must work to make it clear that the 
library is not a static repository of printed 
volumes but is a dynamic agency of educa- 
tion. 

The librarian must know more of the com- 
munity in which she works, her special neigh- 
borhood as well as the whole city. She must 
know more “queer people’ as well as the 
“nice folks” who have been accustomed to 
frequent her desk. She must know the real- 
life, and sometimes corrupt, phases of com- 
munity living as well as the ideal. 





The library leadership, board of trustees 
as well as staff, must somehow acquire an 
appreciation of the urgency of this objective 
to which we refer euphoniously as ‘good 
human relations.” This is not a cause which 
can be promoted in deliberate, leisurely 
fashion, at our own convenience. It is one 
in which there is involved the future of our 
nation, the safety of our present generation. 
The American people today are tragically 
divided by suspicions, fears, and hatreds that 
inhibit our whole leadership function in the 
world family of nations. We are unable to 
point the way to peace and brotherhood be- 
cause we ourselves have never agreed on the 
kind of peace that we want or the meaning 
of the brotherhood we preach. 

Millions of young people in this country 
are seriously questioning the attainability of 
democracy—and its worthwhileness even if 
attainable. I speak strongly from intimate 
knowledge of the tens of thousands of young 
Negroes with whom I am in frequent con- 
tact, whose perplexities I know and whose 
growing cynicism and resentful disillusion- 
ment I deplore. And these young Negroes 
are typical of their fellows of different races 
and faiths, and of similar social circum- 
stances, who are bound together in their 
growing feeling that their country has failed 
them, and that democracy is less a way of 
life than it is a set of pious platitudes. The 
human relations challenge which the library 
faces constitutes the greatest cause to which 
any professional group has ever addressed 
itself. 


Looking Forward from Yesterday 
By Cedric Dover * 


I AM very fond of “bad books.” Before I 

was fifteen I had read the whole of Have- 
lock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex (then a very bad 
book), some of the German sexologists, most 
of the forbidden novelists, and the baddest 
bad book of them all—Cleland’s Fanny Hill. 
My mother, who had a disturbing sense of 
humor, presented me on my sixteenth birth- 
day with a list of all the books I had read 
which I thought she did not know I had read. 
She added that she had always agreed with 
Dr. Samuel Johnson that what a boy reads is 
unimportant, so long as he reads two hours a 


* Author, Calcutta, India; Visiting Member of the 
Graduate Faculty, New York School for Social Research. 
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day and acquires the habit of reading. I think 
she was right. At least, I did acquire the 
habit of reading, I found satisfaction for the 
easily twisted curiosities of adolescence, and 
I have never known the compulsive attraction 
of fiction lightly spiced with outlawed words. 

There seems to be a moral here for those 
who are concerned with the influence of 
books. Perhaps there is also a special moral 
for librarians who are assuming a directive 
function in the public’s reading. I do not 
mean that librarians should cease to guide the 
use of books. On the contrary, librarians 
should develop this guidance, but adequate 
guidance implies perspective, and perspec- 
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tives on books are often dulled by moral con- 
siderations and vested interests. It follows 
that librarians, in cooperation with progres- 
sive educators and writers who have some- 
thing to say, should seek new means and 
values for determining the importance of 
books. It is a difficult approach, but it must 
be undertaken if the relationship between 
writers, educators, librarians, and readers is 
to be really fruitful. 


The Great Books Program 


The “great books’ scheme shows, I think, 
an intimate understanding of this need. It 
also shows that the basic job of selection is 
not so difficult after all, since there are a large 
number of classics which are universally re- 
garded as essential to a liberal education. The 
more difficult task is that of method—of ar- 
ranging the selections in graded series and 
deciding the principles of study. The easiest 
error in devising such courses is to make them 
too logical, too chronological, for the earlier 
books are often the most difficult to read be- 
cause they are the least familiar. In addition, 
they frequently contain persuasive and ap- 
parently authoritative ideas, which lead, if 
naively interpreted, to the denial of democ- 
racy and the support of fascism. 


I agree that the works listed in the great 
books program are indispensable, but I be- 
lieve they are too logically arranged, and I 
am convinced that the proper understanding 
of Plato and Aristotle, of St. Augustine and 
Machiavelli, of Kant and Nietzsche, or of 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx, demands critical 
historical and social perspectives. And the 
development of such perspectives, in the cir- 
cumstances in which your programs operate, 
requires much more interpretation and direc- 
tion than is permitted by allowing group 
leaders merely to “help the discussion by ask- 
ing questions.’” The philosophy behind this 
method seems to be a development of the 
myth that “facts speak for themselves,” that 
complex correlations and interpretations ne- 
cessarily follow the simple presentation of 
facts and ideas. Actually, both facts and 
ideas are only too easily fitted into already 
conditioned patterns of thought — and if 
there is one thing more dangerous than ignor- 
ance it is ignorance covered with a veneer of 
learning. 

It seems to me, then, that a “great books’’ 
program should not begin with a sonorous 
and suspiciously dramatic recital of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which would be 
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more consistent and effective if linked to rele- 
vant reading, but with a good book on the 
science of clear thinking, such a book as Susan 
Stebbing’s Thinking to Some Purpose. It 
should be followed by a dozen or so meetings 
devoted to establishing the habit of, reading 
for pleasure and profit, and one way of doing 
this is to appeal to familiarity and the interest 
of rediscovering old favorites as works of so- 
cial criticism and philosophy. 

The greatest of these classics, from Chaucer 
and Cervantes to Defoe, Swift, and Dickens, 
come so easily to the mind (and in my mind 
The Arabian Nights is also outstanding) that 
it is easy to crowd out the lesser classics, if 
there are any cold-blooded purists amongst 
you who dare to regard Fenimore Cooper and 
Mark Twain as lesser classics. Much of my 
own sympathetic response to America does 
not come from the things I see around me to- 
day, but from the great American stories, in- 
cluding those about Buffalo Bill, which I read 
as a boy in India. I preferred them to the ap- 
proved English authors because I could visu- 
alise them more easily. This is a point of 
much significance. America has the advan- 
tage of similarity to other large countries, a 
similarity arising from geography, climate, 
vegetation, food-produce, and many non- 
European inhabitants. And it is, in a sense, 
nearer in historic time. 

Europe, on the other hand, is different both 
geographically and historically. Its civiliza- 
tion is the result of slow evolution from the- 
ocracy and absolute monarchy to feudalism, 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, and the upsurge 
of the working class. Thus, its classics arise 
from circumstances and surroundings so dif- 
ferent from those we know in India that it is 
difficult for us to read them with a sense of 
intimacy, though we can appreciate them in- 
tellectually. Dickens, for example, makes 
much less impact on an Indian than Mark 
Twain, for the simple reason that a man who 
knows the Ganges can picture the Mississippi 
much more easily than the Thames. This is 
not just an intriguing theory. I have experi- 
enced it myself and other Indians have felt it 
too. Mr. Gandhi often acknowledged Tho- 
reau as his master. 


The Influence of Books 


My first emotional revolution came with 
an indescribable torrent of bitterness, when 
I read Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was my intro- 
duction to “race relations,” and fortunately 
it was soon enlarged by a series of ‘penny 
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dreadfuls,”” which even my mother regarded 
with scornful tolerance, on the amazing ad- 
ventures of Jack, Sam, and Pete (an English- 
man, a white American, and a Negro). I 
wish I could recall the author’s name, for he 
deserves an honoured place as one of the pi- 
oneer promoters of the international spirit. 

This reading prepared me for Booker T. 
Washington's Up From Slavery, which was 
sweeping the world just before the first war 
to save democracy. Its impact on my environ- 
ment, increased perhaps by the crumbling of 
other values, lasted for many years and stimu- 
lated a considerable demand for vocational 
education and the building of a “greater 
Tuskegee.” I cannot forget the glowing 
hopes his achievements aroused in many thou- 
sands of eager colored people. 

Moreover, Up From Slavery did something 
more for me. I began to feel that the black 
world was my world, as indeed it was, and I 
wanted to know more about it. -I found what 
I wanted in the soul-tearing poignancy of 
The Souls of Black Folk by W. E. B. DuBois 
and in his informative survey on The Negro 
in the Home University Library—and in both 
I found that prophetic statement which be- 
came the text of my later life: ‘The problem 
of the twentieth century is the problem of 
the color line.” Today, we are both teaching 
at the same school, but I sit in his classes 
knowing that some day my only academic 
boast will be that I was once a pupil of the 
great DuBois, the outstanding Negro Ameri- 
can scholar. 


Discernment and Democracy 


Increased discernment is not only the 
most important factor in the improvement of 
library service and the reduction of imitative, 
repetitive, indifferent, or just plain bad books. 
It is also the basis of genuine democracy. That 
is why libraries, too, have been called ‘‘arsen- 
als of democracy,” and every real step on the 
road to demotracy, as expressed in social 
changes and the revaluation of human rela- 
tions, is accompanied by enlarged interest in 
the function of libraries. “I regard the future 
of the public library,” said Professor Harold 
J. Laski just before the triumph of the British 
Labour Party in 1945, “as bound up with the 
future of democratic government. ... That 
is why I want to give the public library a cen- 
tral place in our plans for a postwar world.” * 





1 **The Library in the Postwar World,”’ Library Journal, 
May 1945. 
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This statement had behind it more than a 
lifetime of academic familiarity with books 
and their effects. Professor Laski knew how 
much increased reading in general, and the 
factual publications of the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs in particular, would influence 
the votes which swept his party into power in 
the first bloodless revolution of this century. 

Against this background, I am naturally in- 
spired by the scope and trend of your discus- 
sions. For it can be said without flattery that 
while librarians are restless, wile they are 
searching for new values with a proper sense 
of their own importance in society, the spirit 
of democracy is still very much alive. But 
there is so strong a tendency*in this country 
to regard democracy as an American product 
that I should like to remind you that no coun- 
try has a monopoly of human aspirations, 
decencies, social achievements, and even 
“know how.” We who are not Americans 
have much to learn from you, but you have a 
great deal to learn from us. 


Books and Mutual Understanding 


Books remain the essential sources of this 
mutual learning, but they have become the 
least exchangeable of commodities. Films, 
radio, pulp magazines, and high-powered 
journalism have replaced the sober study of 
good books to such an extent that the level 
of mutual knowledge has sunk almost to the 
gutter. I have met, for example, many Amer- 
icans who think that the British nation, which 
has never been more vital and wholesome 
than it is now, is on the verge of extinction, 
while British labour is having a last degener- 
ate fling at American expense. And I have 
known many more Britishers who regard 
America as a land inhabited .by neurotics, 
mental defectives, gangsters, and pop-eyed 
witch-hunters, who lynch Negroes every week 
and insult Jews at every street corner—an 
attitude reflected, I think, in the fact that the 
annual quota alloted to Britain for emigra- 
tion to America is never filled, though there 
is a long waiting list for emigration to Can- 
ada and other dominions. 

I have also known Britishers hungry for 
reliable knowledge about America, who re- 
main hungry because they cannot get the 
books they wan/. They haunt the splendid 
library—one of the most popular in England 
—of the American Embassy in London, but 
it does little more than sharpen their appe- 
tites. The books they read frustrate them 
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further by mentioning many books which 
they want to read but cannot obtain. The dol- 
lar shortage affects book purchases so acutely 
that even the British Museum Library is sadly 
deficient in American books of the last ten 
years, while the local libraries have not re- 
cently acquired much more than a few books, 
sanctioned as “educational,” of the brush-up- 
on-America type. 


Books as Ambassadors 


One specific line of action would be to agi- 
tate for a copyright clause requiring the sub- 
mission of a sufficient number of copies for 
the great archival libraries of the world, be- 
ginning with those in Washington, New 
York, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Cal- 
cutta. Another is to demand the attachment 
of first-class ‘American libraries,” operated 
by competent librarians and with minimum 
standards laid down by the American Library 
Association, to all the embassies of the United 
States. They would very appropriately be a 
part of the functions of your embassies. For 
books are also ambassadors. 

I know that the first benefits of such meas- 
ures would be confined to scholars and en- 
thusiasts, but knowledge seeps outwards from 
them. Unfortunately this seeping process is 
slow, and if true democrats are not in a hurry 
they certainly should be. Therefore, a method 
should be worked out by authors, publishers, 
and librarians, with the encouragement of the 
government, for the export of outstanding 
books at prices within the means of individu- 
als and the smaller libraries. A first step in 
this direction is united agitation for the aboli- 
tion of book censorship, police interference, 
and all customs duties on books. Good books 
can only be written in an atmosphere of re- 
sponsible freedom, while their untaxed cir- 
culation between countries professing to be 
democratic must be regarded as one of the 
first proofs of their democracy. 


Books from Abroad 


Importing books is equally, if not more, 
important, especially as many of the best 
books published abroad never get reprinted 
or translated, partly because of inadequate 
connections, but more usually because they 
are not regarded as commercial propositions. 
The files of the Times Literary Supplement 
or the New Statesman will give you an idea 
of the outstanding books published in Eng- 
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land during the last five years which have not 
been reprinted here. In fact, you would see 
that some distinguished authors are not even 
mere names in America. For example, the 
best Indian novelist of our generation, Mulk 
Raj Anand, is quite unknown here, though 
his novels and other works have been success- 
fully published in England, in India, and in 
European translations. Yet there is a tremen- 
dous interest in both the Americas in the 
creative interpretation of India, and Anand’s 
interpretations of modern India are unrivaled 
in scope and artistic realism. 

Such gaps in your cultural contacts are seri- 
ous, and it is fortunate that you, as librarians, 
can begin to do something concrete about it 
immediately. You can at least order or rec- 
ommend really important foreign books, al- 
ready published in English, for your libraries, 
and you can pass on your enthusiasms to 
other librarians. At the group level you can 
do still better. Every four months or so you 
could have a collective discussion on books in 
English which have not been printed in 
America, with the intention of making spe- 
cific recommendations for purchase by public 
and college libraries. Occasionally you could 
go further, especially if you have a central 
clearing house, by recommending the publi- 
cation in America of some exceptionally im- 
portant book on the understanding that the 
libraries would purchase copies. 

We live in depressing times, yet it is in 
Such times that we have to find the faith to 
reach outwards, to build and grow instead of 
merely holding on. Therefore, I should like 
to recommend to you a personal statement by 
Mulk Raj Anand, which he calls Apology 
for Heroism: An Essay in Search of Faith. 
You will find it a book? of understanding 
hope written when the first shock of the atom 
bomb had reduced hope to its lowest ebb. He 
concludes by quoting your own Hawthorne: 


“Be not so cast down, my dear friends; 
you shall see good days yet. There is one 
thing that these wiseacres have forgotten 
to throw into the fire, and without which 
all the ‘rest of the conflagration is just noth- 
ing at all; yes, though they had turned the 
earth itself into a cinder.” 

“And what may that be?’ eagerly de- 
manded the last murderer. 


“What but the human heart itself?” 
said the dark-visaged stranger, with a por- 
tentous grin. 


? Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 2 Guildford Place, Lon- 
don, W.C. 1. 
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Books as Springboards for Discussion 
By Robert H. Muller * 


[_ BBARIES must compete these days with 

high-powered vehicles of communica- 
tion. The radio, the movies, the magazines, 
the newspapers—all attempt to make a claim 
on leisure hours. In such a competitive field 
it is not enough for libraries to display their 
wares neatly in attractive surroundings, to 
provide a competent sales force of courteous 
and educated library assistants, and let the 
people help themselves. 

How are we to follow a more aggressive 
policy? Should we advertise reading as a 
good thing? Should we emphasize that read- 
ing keeps youngsters out of mischief and 
adults out of taverns? Should we go out on 
a limb and argue that reading is a more de- 
sirable type of leisure activity than watching 
a baseball game or seeing a mystery on the 
screen or listening to Jack Benny? 

The trouble with all these invitations to 
reading is the impossibility of talking about 
reading in general as convincingly as about 
an individual book we have read and enjoyed. 
If we manage to convey to others the enthusi- 
asm we feel about a single book, we can, by 
indirection, do a most effective job of selling 
the idea that reading is a good thing. Empha- 
sis should be on the individual title. 


To Stimulate Reading 


To direct attention to individual titles and 
thus to induce a desire for stimulating and 
constructive reading was the main purpose of 
a series of book discussions sponsored by the 
library of Bradley University. A library of 
a college or university must do more than 
provide supplemental reading matter for 
courses of instruction. It must stimulate ex- 
tracurricular reading among students and 
leisure reading among faculty members and 
their wives. Such a task is not easily accom- 
plished in an environment where numerous 
other events and activities provide competing 
stimuli. In his chapter on “The Encourage- 
ment of Reading,” in The Administration of 
the College Library, Guy Lyle cites evidence 
to show that educational institutions ‘‘have 
* not always been successful in meeting this 
responsibility.” 





* Librarian, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Here is a brief outline of the steps involved 
in planning a series of book discussions.* 


The first step is to select a number of pro- 
vocative books of recent vintage. Titles deal- 
ing with controversial, social, or political 
problems are especially suitable. Books on 
psychology, education, current events, inter- 
national and racial problems lend themselves 
well to discussion. Occasionally a nonsectar- 
ian book on religion or a popular treatment 
of philosophy or economics will prove inter- 
esting. Fiction titles should be used sparingly 
and only if they have fairly obvious relevance 
to the social and psychological problems en- 
countered in modern life. 


The following list of titles may serve to il- 
lustrate the type of selection here recom- 
mended. These titles have been chosen for 
the book discussion during the first semester 
1948-49 at Bradley University: 


Arnall, Ellis G. What the People Want. (Lippin- 
cott, 1948) 

Brinton, Crane. From Many One: the Process of 
Political Integration, the Problem of World Gov- 
ernment. (Harvard, 1948) 

Crankshaw, Edward. Russia and the Russians. 
(Viking, 1948) 

Koestler, Arthur. 
millan, 1943) 

Mann, Thomas. Doktor Faustus. 
Bermann-Fischer, 1947) 

Mayo, Elton. The Human Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization. (Harvard, 1946) 

Menninger, William C. Psychiatry in a Troubled 
World. (Macmillan, 1948) 

Muste, Abraham J. Not by Might: Christianity, 
the Way to Human Destiny.. (Harper, 1947) 
Payne, Robert. The Revolt of Asia. (Day, 1947) 
Rose, Arnold M. The Negro in America. (Harper, 

1948) 

Yesipov, B. P. and Goncharov, N. K. 

Be Like Stalin. (Day, 1947) 


Arrival and Departure. (Mac- 


(Stockholm: 


I Want to 


The second step is to select competent re- 
viewers. In a-college or university, the librar- 
ian is usually sufficiently well acquainted with 
the faculty to know the better lecturers. The 
librarian, who acts as chairman of the book 
discussions, should provide the reviewer with 
the necessary directions as to the normal 
length of a review (30 to 35 minutes) and 
the duration of the discussion following the 
review (15 to 20 minutes). Most reviewers 


1 For a slightly different slant on the same subject, see 
John R. Russell, ‘“‘Coffee Hours in a College Library,”’ 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 22:326-27 (December 1947). 
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find it difficult to compress a review into 35 
minutes, but to permit longer reviews is a 
poor policy. A session of one hour is about as 
much as an average audience is capable of en- 
joying without feeling fatigue or satiation. 
In approaching a prospective reviewer, the 
librarian should be prepared to suggest more 
than one title and should give the reviewer 
the opportunity to select a title of his own 
choosing if he so desires. In most cases the 
librarian’s task is to select appropriate books 
for reviewers who are known to be competent 
speakers and whom he wishes to have on his 
program. In a few cases of extraordinarily 
important books, his task will be the reverse, 
that is, to find reviewers who fit the books. 


Publicity 


The third step concerns publicity. In order 
to attract a fair-sized audience it is necessary 
to prepare posters for bulletin boards, to print 
or mimeograph the program of an entire 
semester's series, and to have the newspapers 
carry announcements about the meetings. If 
the college has a publicity or public relations 
office, it will be most efficient to handle this 
work through this office. It is up to the li- 
brarian, &owever, to supply the public rela- 
tions office with information about the books 
to be reviewed. Brief excerpts culled from 
published reviews or the Book Review Digest 
are quite satisfactory for news releases. 





A TYPICAL 
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Book DISCUSSION 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 





In evaluating the success of a book discus- 
sion series, the following two questions need 
to be answered: To what extent did different 
groups attend the meetings? To what extent 
did the meetings stimulate reading of the 
books reviewed? No attempt at a scientific 
answer to’the second question was made. 
However, a few interesting data touching on 
the first question were obtained to provide a 
preliminary appraisal. 

During an experimental period covering 
fourteen weekly meetings in 1948, the at- 
tendance averaged about 50 to 60 persons, 
of whom only about one third were students, 
one third townspeople, and one third faculty 
members and their wives. A great many of 
those who attended came to more than one 
meeting. Although the room used for the 
meetings could not have accommodated more 
than 60 persons, we were interested in find- 
ing out why only such a relatively small num- 
ber of students (less than one per cent of the 
full-time student body) attended any one of 
the meetings. 

A sample of 449 students, representing 
about one-seventh of the student body, was 
polled by means of interviews. Among the 
449 students, 25 per cent had never heard 
that book discussions were being held; 68 
per cent knew about them but did not attend 
any meetings. Only 7 per cent attended. Sev- 
eral of the latter attended more than four 
meetings. 








Of special interest seemed the reasons why 
those who knew about the meetings did not 
attend. Many students gave more than one 
reason: 


Have other things to do Friday after- 


98 per cent 
15 per cent 
The books selected didn’t interest me 11 per cent 


No chapel tickets taken*® .......... 11 per cent 
Tea parties are too stuffy .......... 11 per cent 
COE I 55 wks camewbeced cus 9 per cent 


Several of the ‘‘other reasons’’ for not at- 

tending the book discussions include: 

Have never heard anyone who has gone to them 
talk about them. 

Not enough data presented on books to be reviewed. 

Usually don’t remember at the time. 

Didn't feel right attending in ordinary school 
clothes. 

Have classes six days a week and if I have free time 
don’t intend to go to a book review. 

Book reviews are very intellectual but uninteresting 
to the majority of people. 

Am taking a large number of hours and need all my 
free time for studying. 

Rather read the book myself. 

Hard of hearing. 


The poll suggested certain possible 
changes: A different hour, perhaps elim. aa- 
tion of the tea service, better publicity, more 
provocative books. Ultimately, if the univer- 
sity administration should make the continua- 
tion of the financial support of such a pro- 
gram dependent on an increase in student 
attendance, the only way of attracting large 
masses of students will be to give “chapel” 
credit for attendance. 

Besides the encouragement of reading 
among students, book discussions may in cer- 
tain communities have as their aim the foster- 
ing of closer relations between town and 
gown. Such an aim is particularly important 
to a private institution whose enrollment 
comes largely from the surrounding area. 
Book discussions, to which all residents of 
the community are invited free of charge, 
help develop good will. 

In summary, this article has attempted to 
suggest that library-sponsored book discus- 
sions are an effective means of focussing the 
attention of a campus community upon books 
and reading. Each discussion should center 
around a single book dealing with a vital 
issue of our era. Audiences should be taught 
to regard books as sources of guidance and 

* Each Bradley student is required to attend a minimum 
number of so-called ‘‘chapels,”’ a term originally used for 
compulsory religious services but now designating various 
secular programs such as lectures, plays, concerts, or 
assemblies. The book discussion program was kept outside 
this “‘chapel’’ system, since it was felt that only those 


genuinely interested in the discussions should be encour- 
aged to attend them. 
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enlightenment rather than as toys for the 
literary-minded or as vehicles of escape and 
diversion. Books are to be treated as spring- 
boards for discussion of the great problems 
faced by man and society today. 





MINING CAMP LIBRARY 


In the once world-famous mining camp of 
Georgetown, Colorado, about the turn of the cen- 
tury, lived John Tomay, a miner and merchant. 
Tomay had heard about Andrew Carnegie and his 
library benefactions all over the world. In his own 
fashion the Georgetown man had been trying to 
do the same thing for his community. Tomay had 
lent books and periodicals for many years to miners, 
school children, and visitors who came to look at 
the wonders of the high mountain country or to 
invest in its mines. 

At the death of John Tomay, it was discovered 
he had left his entire fortune, some $13,000 and a 
few pieces of property, for the building and estab- 
lishment of a public library for the town. About 
half the legacy was used by the trustees in erecting 
the little building that today stands at the main 
intersection of the village—the corner of Rose and 
Alpine streets. The remainder constituted an en- 
dowment fund. 

Today Georgetown’'s public library is principally 
maintained by a tax levy. However, some of the 
property its benefactor left has recently come into 
value as a result of the recent restoration of the 
mining town to its former 1880 hey-day as a sum- 
mer colony and tourist attraction. 


Ever since its opening the John Tomay Memorial 
Library has received gifts of books from well- 
wishers. Although for the most part such acces- 
sions have run to sets of encyclopedias and novels 
of E. D. E. N. Southworth and F. Marion Craw- 
ford, there have been many usable books of Louisa 
M. Alcott and some westerns of William MacLeod 
Raine and Zane Gray which find favor with summer 
visitors in this western setting. 


A treasure storehouse for the town’s historic 
souvenirs, the library boasts such exhibits as volun- 
teer firemen’s trophies from a day when George- 
town hose carts broke records in wet and dry runs 
and local miners were champions at hard rock 
drilling. 

Georgetown today has four hundred inhabitants, 
about one tenth its glory-day crowds. The Tomay 
library is unique for a village of this size, boasting 
as it does nearly a hundred card holders. 
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A Town Meeting on Books 


By Flossie Marte Foster * 


FrOLkKs in our town certainly are talking 

about books. The Historical Book Club 
instigated this increased interest in current 
books when its members featured ‘‘A Town 
Meeting on Books” at its fall meeting. Ap- 
proximately eleven hundred men and women, 
invited guests of the club, assembled for the 
program in Odell Auditorium, Greensboro 
College. The Historical Book Club, with one 
hundred and twenty-five members, was or- 
ganized a year ago, and is bringing to its plat- 
form distinguished authors in the field of lit- 
erature. The feature program last year was 
Paul Green, novelist, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize in Drama, and author of the historical 
pageants, The Lost Colony and The Common 
Glory. 

At the Town Meeting Clara Booth Byrd, 
president of the club and a cousin of Paul 
Green, presided. Moderator of this first 
“Town Meeting on Books” ever to be held, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, was 
Walter Spearman, of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, and editor of ‘The Literary Lantern,” 
weekly book review column. Other partici- 
pants were: James Street, American novelist ; 
William T. Polk, associate editor of the 
Greensboro Daily News, author, critic; James 
Saxon. Childers, novelist and teacher, now 
collaborating with James Street. 


Books Discussed 


Books discussed at the meeting were taken 
from the following titles selected by the mod- 
erator and speakers: 


The Gathering Storm by Winston Churchill ; 
Civilization on Trial by Arnold Toynbee; 
George Washington by Douglas Southall 
Freeman; Roanoke Hundred by Inglis 
Fletcher ; Seven by Chance by Peter R. Levin; 
How to Predict Elections by Louis H. Bean; 
A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee Wil- 
liams; Bold Galilean by LeGette Blythe; The 
Heart of the Matter by Graham Greene; 
Bright Feather by Robert Wilder; Important 
People by Robert Van Gelder; Tomorrow 
Will Be Better by Betty Smith; Bright Leaf 





_ * Reference Librarian, Greensboro, North Carolina, Pub- 
lic Library. 
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by Robert Fitz-Simmons; Hearthstones by 
Bernice Kelly Harris; The Time Is Noon by 
Hiram Haydn; and The Naked and the 
Dead by Norman Mailer. 


Each speaker gave a formal short talk pre- 
senting three books. This was followed by a 
spirited round table among the four speakers, 
then audience participation. An annotated 
list of the books was sent to the members of 
the club for preliminary reading and also pre- 
sented to the invited guests on the evening of 
the program. 


Exhibits 


Through the courtesy of the publishers of 
the books under consideration, the book 
stores and the public library featured exhibits 
of the books as well as pictures and biographi- 
cal material about the speakers and authors. 
The newspapers and radio stations cooper- 
ated generously with news coverage, record- 
ings of the program, and interviews. 

The audience came expectant of provoca- 
tive and scintillating Ps ee oa got it! 
The guests enthusiastically participated in the 
discussion period. In fact it appears that the 
discussion period did not terminate at the 
close of the program, These modern books 
under appraisal have provoked continued de- 
bate. Echoes and repercussions resound in 
current conversations over the town and one 
guest comments: “I had a question I wanted 
to ask during the audience participation per- 
iod, and I know a number of other people 
who wanted to ask questions, too. But too 
many others got ahead of us. Next time let’s 
stay longer and have more questions.” Rever- 
berations are still coming in from all over the 
state. 


The social side of the affair culminated in 
a gala community reception for the whole 
town meeting, held in the drawing rooms of 
Greensboro College. 


Our town is fortunate in having many ac- 
tive book and study clubs. Thus books are 
not entirely relegated to one field. Last year 
a great books discussion group, the first in 
North Carolina, was organized. This fall two 
new first-year groups were formed, and last 
year’s group continues with an enthusiastic 
membership. 
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Banquets in Books’ 
By Louise Kessler t 


BANQUETS in books! Surely, to children, 

no food that is actually cooked can com- 
pare with the delectable food described in the 
pages of a book. The very plainest of fare in 
everyday life becomes a triumph of culinary 
art in print. Take mush, for instance, plain 
everyday ordinary mush. Those who remem- 
ber the Five Little Pepper books have prob- 
ably smacked their lips many a time over the 
mush and molasses that Polly Pepper and her 
brothers and sisters ate for breakfast each 
morning. , 

Then there is bread and milk—children 
who have read and re-read He/di will never 
forget Heidi’s first meal with her grandfather 
who lived high in the mountains in Switzer- 
land. The grandfather went up to the hearth, 
pushed the big kettle aside, and drew for- 
ward the little one that was hanging on a 
chain, and seating himself on the round- 
topped three-legged stool, blew the fire up 
into a clear bright flame. The kettle soon 
began to boil, and meanwhile the old man 
held a large piece of cheese on a long iron 
fork over the fire, turning it round and round 
till it was toasted a nice golden yellow color 
on each side. Heidi watched all that was 
going on with eager curiosity. Presently the 
grandfather stood up and filled Heidi's bow] 
with goat’s milk. Then he brought her a 
large slice of bread from the round loaf, and 
a piece of golden cheese, and told her to eat. 
Heidi lifted the bowl with both hands and 
drank without pause till it was empty. Then 
she drew a deep breath— in the eagerness of 
her thirst she had not stopped to breathe— 
and put down the bowl. The old man filled 
her bowl again to the brim and set it before 
the child, who was now hungrily beginning 
her bread, having first spread it with cheese, 
which after being toasted was soft as butter; 
the two together tasted delicious, and the 
child looked the picture of content as she 
sat eating, and at intervals taking further 
draughts of milk. Heidi’s supper of bread 
and milk and toasted cheese has made many 
and many a child hungry for that same de- 
licious meal. 


* Written for radio. Might also be used in children’s 
story hour, or as talk before school groups. Appeared in 
Illinois Libraries, October 1943. 

+ Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Elcom 
ington, Illinois. 
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These literary banquets may even be given 
to children before they are able to read. The 
very young baby will crow with delight over 
a feast of ‘Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, baker's 
man, Make me a cake as fast as you can.” 

Probably no child has ever seen a real 
plum as large, as juicy, as altogether desirable 
as the plum in Jack Horner's Christmas pie. 
Not only does Jack Horner's plum outrival all 
other plums in size, but it seems to embody 
all the virtues too, for in some strange way 
this magical plum was able to turn Jack into 
such a good boy, that he always said proudly, 
when he found it, ““What a good boy am I!” 


Mother Goose 


Indeed, Mother Goose, at first glance, 
seems very fond of desserts. Remember that 
unique pie made of four and twenty black- 
birds? And the pie that poor Simon wanted 
to buy from the pieman, but couldn't, poor 
fellow, because he did not have a penny? 
Then there are those ill-fated tarts made by 
the Queen of Hearts. Also, Mother Goose 
offered children ‘‘One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns,” Tommy Tucker's white 
bread and butter, and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Spratt’s fine roast beef, besides a lovely tea 
after Polly put the kettle on. 

Probably the literary banquet best known 
to very small children is that gigantic plateful 
of pancakes that little Black Sambo ate. 
When Black Jumbo brought home that big 
brass pot full of melted butter Black Mumbo 
was so pleased that she immediately thought 
of pancakes. 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘we'll all have pancakes for 
supper!”’ So she got flour and eggs and milk and 
sugar and butter, and she made a huge big plate- 
ful of the most lovely pancakes. And she fried 
them in the melted butter which the tigers had 
made, and they were just as yellow and brown as 
little tigers. And then they all sat down to supper. 
And Black Mumbo ate twenty-seven pancakes, and 
Black Jumbo ate fifty-five, but little Black Sambo 


ate a hundred and sixty-nine, because he was so 
hungry. 


How many boys and girls have admired 
those delicious pancakes! 

As children grow into the fairy tale age, 
magic fare takes its place on the literary table. 
What child will ever forget the wonder and 
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amazement experienced when reading about 
the miraculous pitcher? An old couple, 
Baucis and Philemon, were entertaining two 
hungry guests, one of whom was named 
Quicksilver. Poor Baucis kept wishing that 
she might starve for a week to come, if it were 
possible by so doing, to provide these hungry 
folks a more plentiful supper. The supper 
was so extremely small. Why, at the very 
first sitting down, the travelers both drank off 
all the milk in their two bowls at a draught. 


“A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis if 
you please,” said Quicksilver. “The day has been 
hot, and I am very much athirst.” 

“Now, my dear people,” answered Baucis, in 
great confusion. “I am so sorry and ashamed! 
But the truth is, there is hardly a drop more milk 
in the pitcher. O husband! husband! why didn’t 
we go without our supper?” 

“Why, it appears to me,” cried Quicksilver 

. “that matters are not quite as bad as you 
represent them. Here is certainly more milk in 
the pitcher.” So saying . . . he proceeded to fill, 
not only his own bowl, but his companion’s like- 
wise, from the pitcher that was supposed almost 
to be empty. The good woman could scarcely be- 
lieve her eyes. . . . And then what a delicious 
fragrance the milk had! It seemed as if Philemon’s 
only cow must have pastured, that day, on the 
richest herbage that could be found anywhere in 
the world. And as for the brown loaf which had 
been rather too dry and crusty to be palatable, it 
was now as light and moist as if but a few hours 
out of the oven. ... But oh the honey! . . . Its 
color was that of the purest and most transparent 
gold; and it had the odor of a thousand flowers; 
but of such flowers as never grew in an earthly 
garden, and to seek which the bees must have 
flown high above the clouds. .. . Never was such 
honey tasted, seen, or smelt. The perfume floated 
around the kitchen, and made it so delightful, 
that, had you closed your eyes, you would instantly 
have forgotten the low ceiling and smoky walls, 
and have fancied yourself in an arbor, with celestial 
honeysuckles creeping over it. 


Yes, this delightful literary meal described 
in Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, first published 
in 1852, is still being enjoyed by children of 
today. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Probably the most famous tea party in the 
pages of a book is the mad tea party in 
Alice in Wonderland. When Alice found the 
March Hare, the Hatter, and the Dormouse 
sitting at a long table set out under a tree she 
thought she would join them. But strangely 
enough there wasn’t anything to eat, and after 
a lot of odd conversation, Alice left in great 
disgust. 

“At any rate I'll never go there again,” said 
Alice, as she picked her way through the wood. 


“It’s the stupidest tea party I ever was at in all my 
life!” 
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Perhaps one of the most pitiful meals de- 
scribed in a book is the one in which Oliver 
Twist asked for more. He was nine years 
old, an orphan living in a pauperhouse, 
where the inmates were issued three meals of 
thin gruel a day, with an onion twice a week, 
and half a roll on Sundays. 


The room in which the boys were fed, was a 
large stone hall, with a copper at one end: out of 
which the master, dressed in an apron for the 
purpose . . . ladled the gruel at meal-times. Of 
this festive composition each boy had one porringer, 
and no more—except on occasion of great public 
rejoicing, when he had two ounces and a quarter of 
bread besides. The bowls never wanted washing. 
The boys polished them with their spoons till they 
shone again; and when they had performed this 
operation (which never took very long, the spoons 
being nearly as large as the bowls), they would sit 
staring at the copper, with such eager eyes, as if 
t).ey could have devoured the very bricks of which 
it was composed; employing themselves, mean- 
while, in sucking their fingers most assiduously, 
with the view of catching up any stray splashes of 
gruel that might have been cast thereon. Boys have 
generally excellent appetites. Oliver Twist and his 
companions suffered the tortures of slow starvation 
for three months. . . . A council was held; lots 
were cast who should walk up to the master after 
supper that evening, and ask for more; and it fell 
to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the boys took their places. 
The master, in his cook's uniform, stationed himself 
at the copper; his pauper assistants ranged them- 
selves behind him; the gruel was served out; and a 
long grace was said over the short commons. The 
gruel disappeared; the boys whispered to each 
other, and winked at Oliver; while his next neigh- 
bors nudged him. Child as he was, he was desper- 
ate with hunger, and reckless with misery. He rose 
from the table; and advancing to the master, basin 
and spoon in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at his 
own temerity: 

“Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy man; but he 
turned very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonish- 
ment on the small rebel for some seconds, and then 
clung for support to the copper. The assistants 
were paralysed with wonder; the boys with fear. 

“What!’’ said the master at length, in a faint 
voice. 

“Please, sir,” 
more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with 
the ladle; pinioned him in his arms; and shrieked 
aloud for the beadle. 

The board was sitting in solemn conclave when 
Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great excite- 
ment and addressing the gentleman in the high 
chair, said, ““Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, Sir! 
Oliver Twist has asked for more!” 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted 
on every countenance. 

“For more!” said Mr. Limbkins. ‘Compose 
yourself, Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I 
understand that he asked for more, after he had 
eaten the supper allotted by the dietary?” 

“He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

“That boy will be hung,” said the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat. “I know that boy will be 
hung” 


replied Oliver, “I want some 
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. . . Am animated discussion then took place. 
Oliver was ordered into instant’ confinement; and a 
bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the 
gate, offering a reward of five pounds to anybody 
who would take Oliver Twist off the hands of 
the parish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver 
Twist were offered to any man or woman who 
wanted an apprentice to any trade, business, or 
calling. 


And whether or not the lad grew up to be 
hung will have to be found out by reading 
Charles Dickens’ famous story, Oliver Twist. 


Little Women 


Not so pitiful, but almost as tragic was that 
meal described by Louisa M. Alcott in Little 
Women. Jo, the tomboy among the four sis- 
ters, had determined to get dinner all alone, 
and what was more, she had invited Laurie, 
the boy next door, as a guest. Miss Crocker, 
an elderly friend, also came unexpectedly. 


Language cannot describe the anxieties, 
experiences, and exertions which Jo under- 
went that morning, and the dinner she served 
became a standing joke. Fearing to ask any 
more advice, she did her best alone, and dis- 
covered that something more than energy and 
good will is necessary to make a cook. She 
boiled the asparagus for an hour and was 
grieved to find the heads cooked off and the 
stalks harder than ever. The homemade bread 
burnt black in the oven; for the salad-dress- 
ing so aggravated her that she let everything 
else go till she had convinced herself that she 
could not make it fit to eat. The lobster was a 
scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered and 
poked, till it was unshelled, and its meagre 
proportions concealed in a grove of lettuce- 
leaves. The potatoes had to be hurried, not 
to keep the asparagus waiting, and were not 
done at last. The blancmange was lumpy, 
and the strawberries not as ripe as they 
looked. 


“Well, they can eat beef, and bread and butter, 
if they are hungry; only it's mortifying to have to 
spend your whole morning for nothing,” thought 
Jo, as she rang the bell half an hour later than 
usual, and stood hot, tired, and dispirited, survey- 
ing the feast spread for Laurie, accustomed to all 
sorts of elegance... . 

Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, 
as one thing after another was tasted and left; while 
Amy giggled, Meg looked distressed, Miss Crocker 
pursed up her lips; and Laurie talked and laughed 
with all his might, to give a cheerful tone to the 
festive scene. Jo’s one strong point was the fruit, 
for she had sugared it well, and had a pitcher of 
rich cream to eat with it. Her hot cheeks cooled 
a trifle, and she drew a long breath, as the pretty 
glass plates went round, and every one looked 
graciously at the little rosy islands, floating in a 
sea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted first, made a 
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wry face, and drank some water hastily. . . . Amy, 
who was fond of delicate fare, took a heaping 
spoonful, choked, hid her face in the napkin and 
left the table precipitately. 

“Oh, what is it?” exclaimed Jo, trembling. 

“Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is sour,” 
replied Meg with a tragic gesture. 

Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her chair; 
remembering that she had given a last hasty powder- 
ing to the berries out of one of the two boxes on 
the kitchen table, and had neglected to put the milk 
in the refrigerator. She turned scarlet, and was 
on the verge of crying, when she met Laurie's eyes, 
which would look merry in spite of his heroic 
efforts; the comical side of the affair suddenly 
struck her, and she laughed till the tears ran down 
her cheeks. So did everyone else . . . and the 
unfortunate dinner ended gayly, with bread and 
butter, olives and fun. 


The Farm 


With all these literary banquets, it would 
be unfair to leave out a picture of the old- 
fashioned farm meals described in The Farm 
by Louis Bromfield. The small boy, Johnny, 
often visited the farm. 

For Johnny, the memory of his grandmother was 
forever associated with the buttery. This was a big 
dark cupboard in the very center of the old house 
near the dark room and at the top of the stairs 
which led down into the cellar. Here were kept 
the pies and cakes, crocks full of cookies or apples, 
cider, maple sugar, butter, and stone crocks of 
buttermilk in which little bright gold globules of 
butter hung suspended. Here it was that she led 
her grandchildren when they arrived. Sometimes 
there was a whole procession of greedy little mon- 
sters, who clung to her full skirts while she opened 
the door. And the small mouths watered at the 
complicated perfume of cider and pies and cookies 
and apples which swept over them as the door was 
opened. 

In the mornings at the farm, when the 
breakfast was ready the food was brought on 
the table— 

. Sausages, waffles, and maple syrup from 
Jamie’s own maple-grove, fresh strawberries or 
peaches if it were summer, coffee, hot fresh rolls, 
and sometimes chicken and mashed potatoes, home- 
dried corn, and an array of jams and preserves. 

Alas, after that literary breakfast, I haven't 
the heart to describe two famous Christmas 
dinners, one in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story, 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, when small Carol 
Bird entertained the Ruggles children, and 
the other the Christmas dinner of the Cratch- 
it’s in Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

No, but when next you have pancakes, do 
you think they will be as delicious as Little 
Black Sambo’s? And does your bread and 
milk supper taste to you as good as Heidi's? 
And surely you have never tasted honey quite 
so wonderful as that served to Quicksilver. 
No, literary banquets have no equal in real 
life, but they may be fully enjoyed in print. 
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If You Can’t Draw It, Rhyme It 


By Anne McKay Duncan * 


WHEN I was a student in library school 
the thought of making posters and 
arranging book displays made me quake in 
my boots, for my skill as an artist had always 
been nil. I could still recall all too vividly 
that biology course in college where each 
specimen I drew had the same vague outline 
of an amoeba. Thus, it was with many mis- 
givings in the publicity phase of the work 
that I accepted a job as a school librarian. 

I soon discovered that, perhaps due to the 
rhyming radio commercials, jingles appealed 
greatly to the children and that fact awakened 
my poetic(?) instinct. Out poured some 
corny verse, which caught the fancy of our 
students. An upperclassman provided the 
drawing of a character whom we dubbed 
Prof. I. Q. He was in silhouette, tall and 
skinny, wearing a mortarboard, pince-nez 
glasses on a Icng nose, and tight-legged 
pants beneath a flowing coat. He dispensed 
new bits of advice twice a month. The fol- 
lowing are some examples: 

A very merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 

May your days be filled with pleasure 

And good reading cheer. 


The placard on which this was written was deco- 
rated with holly berries and Christmas bells. 


Santa Claus is coming back 

With books aplenty in his pack. 
Illustrated by a large Santa cut from red paper, his 
suit trimmed with cotton and his sack filled with 


book jackets. 


Books have charm, appeal, allure; 
How’s your reading temperature? 
Illustrated by a thermometer. 


Doctor, lawyer, nurse, or teacher, 
Dentist, typist, chemist, preacher, 
Dancer, painter, carpenter, technician, 
Writer, mechanic, statesman, politician; 
Choose wisely now your vocation 
And then begin your preparation. 


If in reading, word meanings cause you to tarry, 
Be sure to consult the dictionary. 


To make the preparing of assignments easier, 
Learn to use the encyclopedia. 


For history in the making, 
Action behind the scenes, 
Up-to-the minute items, 
Read these magazines. 


Books come alive when they are read, 
Left on the shelf, they're the same as dead. 


. Librarian, Booker Washington High School, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. 
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Illustrated by a simulated book jacket with a smil- 
ing face drawn on it opposite the first line and 
“dead” one opposite the last line. 


A little reading each day 
Keeps boredom away. 


A newspaper contains much more than the 
comics: 

News of the world, sports, politics, economics. 

If you'll begin reading more than one section, 

You'll never regret following our direction. 


A wise ole owl perched in a tree 
Once winked his eye and said to me: 
“Books are wealth beyond compare 
Containing tales of everywhere. 
They tell you how all peoples live; 
What joy! What knowledge do books give!” 


We have also used the following captions 
successfully: 


Balance your reading diet. 
Illustrated by a picture of scales with fiction, po- 
etry, drama, biography on one side and history, 
travel, science, and religion on the other side. 


I love a mystery! 
Illustrated by letters cut in a wavering fashion to 
suggest fear and pictures of crossbones, pistols, 
and a dagger dripping blood. 


Prescriptions for pleasure filled here. 
All the r’s in these words were made 8. 


You never graduate from libraries: school, col- 
lege, or public. 
Illustrated by the picture of a senior wearing a cap 
and gown and holding a diploma in her hand. 


Make a beeline to your library. 
Illustrated by a line of bees converging on our 
library. 


Best-selling books make top-ranking movies. 
Illustrated by books which have been filmed. 


Books as fascinating as your new Easter bonnet. 
Illustrated by a hat made from construction paper 
and trimmed with paper lace and artificial flowers. 


Follow in the footsteps of great Americans. 
Illustrated by a pair of legs walking behind foot- 
prints on which were written the names of out- 
standing Americans such as George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Edison, George W. 
Carver, and others. 


Forward march with good books! 
A line of book jackets with a head and pair of legs 
attached to each. 


For a home-made bookmark: 
Do not crease my pages, 
Please don’t break my spine. 
Handle me with tender care 
And bring me back on time. 


(Continued on page 462) 
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Washington’s Feminist Library 
By Maud Macdonald Hutcheson 


OOKS by and about women comprise a 
“feminist” library in Washington, D.C., 
unique among special collections. Main- 
tained by the National Woman’s Party, its 
mission is to preserve the history of the 
struggle for women’s rights. Bound copies 
of The Woman's Journal, The Suffragist, and 
Equal Rights contain the journalistic record. 
Pamphlet material and clippings are of great 
value. 

A cursory glance at the shelves reveals 
such volumes as Woman and Labor, Women 
at The Hague, Women Who Work, The 
Trade Union Woman, Women’s Part in Gov- 
ernment, The Intelligent W oman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism, Victorian Work- 
ing Women, Factory, Family and Woman in 
the Soviet Union, Jailed for Freedom, The 
Story of the Woman's Party, a four-volume 
history of the woman movement. 


Since the books are about as well as by 
women, most fiction is eligible. By the same 
token male authors are well represented 
among the titles. Romance has ever been 
written round some fair lady. One small vol- 
ume that stands out brashly is titled The 
Domestic Blunders of Women. Indicting 
the fair sex for incompetence, the author 
charges that women don’t know how to 
handle or spend money, and that any busi- 
ness run on the lines of the average home 
would promptly come to bankruptcy. Small 
wonder he chose to conceal his identity and 
write under the nom de plume of “A Mere 
Man.” 


Educational Program 


The library has an active educational pro- 
gram by means of which book reviews and 
lectures are held and women’s problems dis- 
cussed. For those who cannot visit it in per- 
son its benefits are available in the form of 
study outlines, bibliographies for university 
classes, and material for radio talks. 

The library is as unique in setting as in 
character, occupying the coach house of the 
Alva Belmont mansion, now the headquarters 
of the National Woman's Party of the United 
States. The room's long narrow proportions, 
high-vaulted ceiling, and many windows 
endow it with an air of graciousness. The 
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shelves that line the walls are French blue, 
the Venetian blinds a rusty shade that blends 
with the warm red brick of the floor. Old 
fashioned lanterns hang from the roof. Easy 
chairs covered in crimson are grouped around 
the colonial fireplace at the far end of the 
room where a mirror extending from the 
ebony mantel to the ceiling gives an illusion 
of greater space. Here groups gather on win- 
ter evenings for lectures and discussion and 
a cup of tea. Readers spread out books and 
papers on an immense carved mahogany table 
that takes up almost one third of the room. 

Opened on December 12, 1943, the library 
of the National Woman’s Party is named for 
the American feminist, Florence Bayard 
Hilles, daughter of President Cleveland’s first 
Secretary of State. In the fight for women’s 
advancement she was sentenced to a term in 
the workhouse at Occoquan (near Washing- 
ton, D.C.) for picketing when women were 
campaigning for the national suffrage amend- 
ment. During the first world war Mrs. Hilles 
went into munition work and aided the 
Women’s Committee of National Defense. 


Only Suffrage Won 


In the century that has passed since the 
women’s rights movement was launched at 
Seneca Falls in July 1848 only suffrage for 
women has been completely won. Over a 
thousand laws that discriminate against 
women are still in force in the United States. 
The Susan B. Anthony, or suffrage, amend- 
ment was introduced into Congress in 1913, 
the year that witnessed the first great suffrage 
parade in Washington, from the Capitol to 
the White House. After the Nineteenth 
Amendment gave women the franchise, in 
1920, the Woman’s Party turned its attention 
to equal rights. Their goal is: ‘Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State on 
account of sex.” This is the Lucretia Mott 
amendment, so-called in honor of a cofounder 
of the movement for emancipation of women. 


Lucretia Mott, a noted Quaker preacher, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, one of the early 
feminists, attended the World Anti-Slavery 

(Continued on page 462) 
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The Salary Question’ 


An Anonymous Contribution 


[_SBBARIANS are always squawking that 

they are underpaid; it is an idea as old 
and as firmly established as the Pythagorean 
theorem. What about it—are we to continue 
feebly repeating this moldy platitude, or can 
we really do something constructive? I pro- 
pose that we begin at the beginning and re- 
examine the basis of our claims. 

First, by what standard are we underpaid ? 
The minimum subsistence standard? I think 
not. Few librarians are seen wandering home- 
less through the streets, clothed in rags, 
moaning with the pangs of hunger. No, li- 
brarians do subsist, and subsist rather well. 

Perhaps our salaries are low compared to 
the salaries of other workers? Let us com- 
pare our work with the work of others. Do 
we work harder than coal miners, drill-press 
operators, cooks, bricklayers, automobile me- 
chanics? Maybe the rest of you do; J do not. 
Is our work more unpleasant than other work, 
like garbage collecting or sewer cleaning? 
Now I ask you! 

But what about the long expensive educa- 
tion required for our profession? Piffle! 
Many a vacuum cleaner salesman has been to 
college too. Personally, I had a heck of a 
good time in college, and I consider a heck of 
a good time its own reward. Nobody owes 
me a cent on that score. 


Social Contribution? 


Well, perhaps what librarians do is more 
valuable than what other people do; perhaps 
it is our social contribution that rates better 
pay. Okay, what do we do? We select and 
purchase books, with the taxpayers’ money; 
the taxpayers in general do not like books, 
and only crackpots and bored school children 
use them. We catalog and classify the books, 
and no one can make head or tail of the cata- 
log or find the books. We maintain large 
reference collections, and use them to answer 
“reference questions” which settle many bets 
and solve many crossword puzzles. We manu- 
facture bibliographies, which even we do not 
like. Also at intervals we annoy the public 
with requests for silence. 





* Reprinted from the October 1948 Hawaiian Library 
Association Journal. 
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But this is a poor narrow view to take; 
after all, the broader purpose of a library is to 
preserve and distribute knowledge and ideas. 
At the present stage of the world’s history, 
however, even this seems like a distinctly 
dubious enterprise. Without ideas we would 
have no political arguments, high explosives, 
debating societies, prejudices, modern poetry, 
psychosomatic medicine, fashion changes, or 
lawyers. Life could be beautiful. 


My dear colleagues, I am afraid we are 
grossly overpaid! Let us keep very quiet about 
it all lest a public investigation end by giving 
us the salaries we deserve. 


PRONUNCIATION PROBLEM 


Pronunciation problems have followed Prentice- 
Hall's publication of the 795-page novel by Lajos 
Zilahy, The Dukays. The author, Central Europe's 
foremost novelist, is Hungarian, and the correct 
pronunciation of both his name and the name of 
his book are governed by Hungarian phonetic rules. 

The accent is always placed on the first syllable, 
so that Mr. Zilahy’s first name, Lajos, is correctly 
pronounced ““LIE-yowsh.”” His family name is pro- 
nounced ‘“ZEAL-a-he.” 

The title, ‘The Dukays,” presents an even 
greater linguistic problem. The first syllable, 
“Du-,” is heavily accented; “kays” is pronounced 
as two syllables, slurred together, the first part 
rhyming with the word “‘eye,” and the second pro- 
nounced “‘eece.” The title, then, is pronounced 
“The DU-keye-eece.”’ 

However, librarians will no doubt be deft at 
filling requests for the book no matter what the 
Americanized pronunciations may be. 


The Summer 1946 issue of Books Abroad trans- 
mits from La Victoire for December 22, 1945 a 
note about “Madame Bovary in Marseilles.’ It 
seems that Francis Carco once visited Aubagne, the 
Marseilles suburb. Noticing a little shop with the 
sign EMMA BOVARY, DRY-GOODS AND NOTIONS, he 
went in and bought a pair of shoe-laces. As he did 
so he asked the dealer: “Do you know Gustave 
Flaubert ?”’ 

Madame Bovary pondered a while, then inquired: 
“Has he lived here long?” 


Which reminds us that recently someone wrote to 
the Walt Whitman Branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. He addressed the librarian: ‘Dear Mr. 
Whitman.” 
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ESET by deadlines and our unwritten editorial, 
perennially overdue, we glanced with longing 
at the long shelf of books “‘waiting to be read,” 
newly augmented by several choice holiday gifts. 
In this wistful state of mind, it was most refreshing 
to come upon the New Year's message of Harry 
Scherman, president of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, to his thousands of members: 


It may well be that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, by the very nature of its operations, some- 
times hustles and bustles you into reading a book 
which you would enjoy ever so much more if you 
felt no sense of hurry about it. 

If we ever do this, don’t allow us to. We don’t 
want to—that almost goes without saying. . . . 

Yet I often feel that the very term, “book-of- 
the-month,” does have a touch of hurrying con- 
notation in it. “I better get through with this 
quickly,” you say to yourself, as if it were a 
monthly magazine. Because next month another 
book will come along; and the eager tentacles of 
your curiosity will instinctively reach out for it— 
and you mustn't get “behind” in your reading. 

Do you ever feel this sense of pressure about 
the new books? I do, and I find that a good 
many of my friends do. It is not the way—in- 
deed, it is not!—to approach any book... . 

Simply be aware of this self-prodding, this 
under-the-surface push of “duty-reading,” and 
resist it stubbornly. That has become my own 
reading philosophy now. Don’t even pick up 
any book, particularly one you have been looking 
forward to, unless you feel you are reall: in the 
mood to enjoy that particular reading experience, 
for all it is worth, at the time. It is the great 
graciousness of good books that they will wait. 

Let them wait in your library . . . until that 
moment comes when you can meet them in the 
unhurried mood they deserve. . . . 

Don't ever let yourself feel pressed. Let the 
books that have attracted you keep on beckoning 
from the library shelf; the eager mood and time 
will come when you will want to answer. 


How encouraging—not for the “eager mood” 
which is already with us, but for the unbelievable 
hope that “time will come.” Surely in those “good 
old days” there must have been more time. . . . 

Whether he had time or not, young Abraham 
Lincoln certainly took it for the perusal of every 
volume which came to his notice. G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, in his book, Meet Abraham Lincoln, tells us 
that Lincoln borrowed and read many books. 


One book in particular, coming to him by 
purest accident, marked, perhaps, the turning 
point of his life. It was 1833, and Lincoln was 
twenty-four years old. He had moved three years 
before to New Salem, Illinois, and after trying, 
with a little success, many an odd job, he had 
bought on credit a half-interest in a store. Busi- 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


ness was slim enough with the firm of Berry and 
Lincoln. The young Lincoln had little talent for 
trade, and much of his time he lay stretched out 
on the counter, reading Shakespeare and Burns. 
On summer days he lay on the grass, before the 
store, his long legs extended up the trunk of a 
tree. 

One such day, according to tradition, a man 
driving a covered wagon to the West stopped in 
front of the store and asked Lincoln whether he 
would care to buy a barrel that seemed to be just 
one barrel too many in his load. It contained 
odds and ends of household rubbish and Lincoln 
did not much want it, but he gave the man half 
a dollar and put the barrel away in the store 
Some time later he came upon it, and out of 
curiosity emptied it on the floor. To the amaze- 
ment of his hungry eyes, there fell out from the 
very bottom a set of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England. Those priceless vol- 
umes, inspiration and revelation to every young 
student of the law, at once absorbed every wak- 
ing moment of his days and nights. 


It is little wonder that the next year the store 
failed and the business was sold. ... The read- 
ing of three books—Life of Washington, the 
Revised Statutes of Indiana, and Blackstone 
had helped to shape the course of his thinking 
and his life. 

No consideration of Lincoln's reading is ade- 
quate without recognition of his love of poetry. 
In New Salem, an itinerant philosopher had lent 
him volumes of Shakespeate and Burns. All the 
rest of his life he read them. Burns he almost 
knew by heart. Long passages of Shakespeare he 
memorized. Macbeth was his favorite. Its tragedy 
and that of Lear and Hamlet seemed to appeal 
to his often-despondent nature. The very week 
of his assassination he read aloud to Senator 
Charles Sumner on the steamer returning from 
Richmond this prophetic speech from Macbeth: 
‘Besides, this Duncan hath borne his faculties so 
meek, hath been so clear in his great office, that 
his virtues will plead like angels, trumpet- 
tongued, against the deep damnation of his 
taking-off.”” 


With the total number of titles of books pub- 
lished since the invention of printing estimated to 
be about 18,000,000, the problem of selection be- 
comes far more difficult than it was in young Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s day. What an opportunity for li- 
brarians—to be the ones to guide those who read 
through the mazes of print, until they shall come 
upon those books among the millions that are 
important and right for them! Those fortunate 
readers may share the thought in Amy Lowell's 
words: 

For books are more than books . . . they are 
the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the 
reason why men lived and worked and died, 
the essence and quintessence of their lives. 
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Display for the Month 








First HAND EVIDENCE 





Dean Price Display which showed students of Arlington 
Heights, Fort Worth, Texas, High School the 
magazines available in their library. 


A PARTY FOR THE BIRDS 


The background of this Orange, New Jersey, 
Public Library exhibit is sky-blue, the birds are Ss 68 
cutouts in color, the branches are real, making the 
exhibit three dimensional. The barn is a photo- 
graph; the snow is cotton. The blue jay looks as 
though he were just about to pick up seeds from 
the cup, which is full of real bird seed and covered 
with cotton snow. And when the great white cold 
stalks abroad this exhibit in the library is an arrest- 
ing reminder to many persons who might otherwise 
not think of it, that it is time to set out suet and 
grain for the birds. . 


The exhibit of the West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Library Association in the local hobby fair was a 
completely cooperative project, some of the proper- 
ties being loaned by local stores and the rest made 
in the schools. Books on every kind of hobby 
were displayed. 
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LEARNING MORE ABOUT OUR NEIGHBORS 


For its Inter-Americas exhibit the Hoyt Library 
of Kingston, Pennsylvania, made a poster of cutouts 
of the continents and traced the route with tape, 
emphasizing the main poigts with little booklets. 
The bulletin board, set on top of a small table, 
leaned against the doorway. Books displayed cov- 
ered North America, the Caribbean, and South 
America. 
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N advisory committee to improve comics 

magazines and make maximum use of them 
in education was recently appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Comics Magazine Publishers, which in- 
cludes nearly forty per cent of the volume of comics 
circulation. The committee members are John E. 
Wade, retired superintendent of schools, New 
York; Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education, New York; and Dr. Charles F. 
Gosnell, state librarian and member of the New 
York State Freedom Train Commission. 

Stressing the dangers of censorship, the commit- 
tee adopted a statement of the scope of their activ- 
ity. Improvement of comics magazines so they can 
become an educational force, was placed first. 
Other immediate goals are improvement of vocabu- 
lary in terms of age levels of readers, better legi- 
bility, higher standards for art work, accuracy in 
representations, and public service through coopera- 
tion with all organizations interested in child 
welfare. 

Co Bb & 

The New York Public Library has announced 
the launching of its first public appeal for financial 
support since it was established by a bequest of 
John Jacob Astor in 1848. The eventual goal of 
the anniversary appeal is an annual income of 
$600,000, to halt deterioration of the Central Ref- 
erence Library services and collections. This 
amount is a minimum need, and the library hopes 
to meet it by raising annual gifts totaling $300,000, 
and by making a start toward adding ten million 
dollars to its endowment. The endowment pro- 
gram, which will be started during the current 
campaign, may not be completed for some time. 


Co & & 


A New Kind of City Report is available on 
request to the Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
This is a popularly written pamphlet on how to 
produce, and what cities and departments have 
produced, entertaining and understandable reports. 

eo & & 

A jovially amusing little pamphlet, When the 
Retail Customer Says, “Too Much,” by Howard 
Horton and Porter Henry, is available for ten cents 
from Gene Elisabeth Wyatt at Prentice Hall, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This would be a 
great help in overcoming sales resistance to anyone 
selling anything. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Last fall in New Orleans members of the South- 
western Library Association resolved that since 
“We implicitly believe, with all librarians, that our 
unregimented libraries are a bulwark of a demo- 
cratic contemporary society of free men and women, 
for they provide the full information which is the 
basis of that society; Now therefore, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that we reaffirm and state our steadfast be- 
lief in freedom of expression, freedom of acquisi- 
tion for library collections, and freedom of access 
to libraries by all people, because these are irreduc- 
ible factors of a free society.” 

Brains Aren’t Everything, a brochure for guid- 
ance in counseling prospective college students, will 
be sent free to those requesting it from the Office 
of Admissions, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

At a “Thank You” meeting of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for the Commemoration of the Golden Anni- 
versary of the City of New York, the chairman of 
the committee presented citations to Rebecca B 
Rankin, librarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, and to James Katsaros, her assistant who 
served as department representative on the com 
mittee. The committee praised Miss Rankin for he 
work and thanked her for the manner in which 
the Municipal Reference Library could be depended 
upon to supply the facts and figures in the history 
of all the city’s departments for the years 1898 to 
1948. “Citation in Recognition of Services Ren- 
dered by the Municipal Reference Library’ takes 
the form of a golden plaque, which is now hung 
on the wall of the library. A bronze medal with 
an appropriate design was given as a memento of 
the Anniversary by the Mayor. 

oe D&D H 

An excellent aid to librarians in popularizing 
their work with young people, is ““A Youth Library 
in Every Community.” This brochure .of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table of the 
American Library Association may be obtained for 
fifty cents from the Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 

eo & WH 

Sex education, atomic energy, and international 
understanding are the subjects of three Film Forum 
Leader's Guides issued by the Film Council of 
America. These are the first of a series of mimeo- 
graphed film discussion guides prepared and dis- 
tributed by FCA, designed primarily to assist loca! 
film councils and community groups affiliated with 
them, in planning film-based programs around im- 
portant current problems. Each guide contains a 
description of the film, suggestions for film forum 
management, and appropriate questions for discus- 
sion. Copies are available from the Film Council 
of America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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The December 1948 issue of the Brooklyn Public 
Library Bulletin is devoted to a list of ““Outstand- 
ing Children’s Books of 1948,’’ selected and anno- 
tated by the Department of Work with Children. 
The issue, printed in color and illustrated, also 
carries a complete list of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medal Awards. Copies may be obtained at 
15 cents each from the Editor, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 


eo & & 


Cutaway views, 21”x21” in color and accom- 
panied by brief explanations, of various major 
manufacturing and business operations, can be had 
free of charge on application to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Subjects 
already available are a hotel, an oil refinery, a 
locker plant, a steamship, a photographic film 
plant, a bakery, a refrigerator plant, a steel mill, 
and a produce terminal. 

Copies of the New York Public Library's an- 
nual list, Books for Young People, may be obtained 
at the branch libraries in the Bronx, Manhattan, 
and Richmond, or by mail for twenty-five cents 
from the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street, New York City. 

West Virginia University has accepted a grant 
of $15,000 from the General Education Board of 
New York to strengthen its library's collection of 
periodical, yearbook, and other serial material. The 
grant will be provided in three annual installments 
of $5,000 each, beginning this year. This must be 
matched by an equal amount from local sources 
and the board of governors has allotted the first 
matching sum of $5,000 from previously unallo- 
cated university funds. 

John T. Winterich, editor, short story writer, 
author of A Primer of Book Collecting, Books and 
the Man, Early American Books and Printing, 
Twenty-three Books, and many other books of bib- 
liographical interest, will give the first of the newly 
created Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in Librarian- 
ship at the University of Illinois Library School. 

Mr. Winterich will deliver three lectures the 
latter part of April. They will be published in 
book form in 1949. 

The Windsor Lectures in Librarianship fund has 
been created by the University of Illinois Library 
School Alumni Association from money contrib- 
uted by more than two thousand of the school’s 
graduates. The lectureship is named in honor of 
Phineas L. Windsor, director emeritus of the library 
school, whose retirement in 1940 closed a period 
of thirty-one years service to library education. 


eo & & 


On January 10, 1949, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia completed a half century of 
service. Fifty years ago its doors were first opened 
to the public in a house at 1326 New York Avenue. 
From this modest beginning it has grown to its 
present position of prominence among the larger li- 
brary systems of the nation. In these fifty years it 
has circulated a total of 75 million books. From a 
librarian and two assistants in 1899 the staff has 
grown to 333 full-time and twenty-nine part-time 
assistants. 
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Two of the most baffling problems confronting 
community groups wishing to use 16mm films— 
how to secure and how to preview them—are dis- 
cussed in the second of a series of how-to-do-it 
pamphlets issued by the Film Council of America: 
How to Obtain and Screen Films for Community 
Use. The pamphlet contains a list of useful printed 
materials, periodicals, and “Sources of Information 
about Film and Filmstrip Producers, Distributors, 
and Libraries.” Copies are available at 15 cents 
each (entire series of eight pamphlets $1). Write 
the Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


eo & DH 

A Concise List for Civil Aviation Libraries or 
Collections, a simplified subject headings list, is 
based on the “Subject Headings for the Aeronau- 
tical Index,’’ issued by the Library of Congress in 
mimeographed form in 1940 and now brought up 
to date. Planographed, containing sixty pages, and 
selling for $1.75, it may be ordered from the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York City 3. 

oe Be & 

Screenings of “The Film and You,” the new 
National Film Board of Canada production on the 
development of the film council idea in Canada, 
will be encouraged by the Film Council of America 
as a means of stimulating interest in the develop- 
ment of community film councils in this country. 
A brief “leader” pointing out the differences in 
approach to film council organization in Canada 
and in the United States is being prepared, and 
will be used in connection with showings of this 
film. A discussion guide is also being developed. 


eo & & 


To their pamphlets, How to Think about Busi- 
ness, East Indies Story, and How to Think about 
the U. N., the Graphics Group has added four new 
pamphlets, How to Work for Peace, How to Think 
about Your Job, Rufus Woods of Wenatchee, and 
Human Relationships in Business. Written so 
popularly that anyone can follow them, and illus- 
trated with sketches which add to their readability, 
they are also authoritative, full of factual informa- 
tion, and very interesting. They may be had for 
twenty-five cents each, five for a dollar, or lower 
prices on larger quantities from Fred Smith and 
Company, Whitestone, New York. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BoyKIN, ELEANOR. This Way, Please. rev. 
ed. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 350p. $2.40 

2. BRUMME, C. Lupwic, ed. Contemporary 
American Sculpture. New York, Crown, 1948. 
156p. $5 

3. \GATHORNE-HARDY, ROBERT. Garden Flow- 
ers (from plates by Jane Loudon). London, B. T. 
Batsford Limited, 1948. 12p. 16 pl. (Batsford 
Colour Books) $2 

4. Heat, EprrnH. Teen-Age Manual. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. 151p. $1.95 

5. Lamp, CHARLTON. Laird’s Promptory, a 
dictionary of synonyms and antonyms and specific 
equivalents. New York, Holt, 1948. 957p. $4.95 

6. Morris, Percy A. Boy's Book of Snakes. 
New York, Ronald, 1948. 185p. $3 

7. Newer, CHARLES. Short Novels of the 
Masters. New York, Rinehart, 1948. 643p. $4 

8. Park, A. F. Making Friends with Birds. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1948. 216p. 21s 

9. PARMALEE, ALICE. A Guidebook to the 
Bible. New York, Harper, 1948. 331p. $3.50 

10. The Pocket Libretto Library. New York, 
Allen, Towne and Heath, 1948. 4 volumes, 
65 cents a volume; 4 volumes boxed, $2.50 

11. ROSENTHAL, RUDOLPH and HELENA L. 
RATZKA. The Story of Modern Applied Art. New 
York, Harper, 1948. 208p. $5 

12. Shakespeare Survey, ed. by ALLARDYCE NI- 
COLL. Cambridge, England, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1948. 144p. $3.75 

13. SMITH, A. J. M., ed. The Book of Canadian 
Poetry. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 487p. $5 

14. SPILLER, ROBERT E. and others. Literary 
History of the United States. Bibliography. New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 817p. $7.50 

15. STEVENSON, BuRTON. The Home Book of 


Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases. New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 2957p. $20 
16. Switzerland. The Traveller's Illustrated 


Guide. London, Faber and Faber, 1947. 259p. 18s 

17. The United States in World Affairs, 1947- 
1948. New York, Harper for the Council on For- 
eign Relations, 1948. 572p. $5 

18. Weiss, Harry B. The Printers and Publish- 
ers of Children’s Books in New York City, 1698- 
1830. New York, New York Public Library, 1948. 
21p. paper, 30c 

19. WITHERS, CARL, comp. A Rocket in My 
Pocket. New York, Holt, 1948. 214p. $3.50 

20. World Aviation Annual, 1948. Washing- 
ton, Aviation Research Institute, 1948. 540p. 
$17.50 
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REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


21. ZiGROSSER, CARL. The Book of Fine Prints. 
New York, Crown, 1948. 499p. $5 


Wisdom Classified by Subject 


URTON STEVENSON now has another fat 

red book to his credit, The Home Book of 
Proverbs,” which will doubtless prove as popular 
as his others, because of its detailed index-con- 
cordance, its arrangement under small subject, its 
excellent citations of sources, and its scope, cover- 
ing six thousand years of the world’s wisdom. 
Greek and Latin sayings are given first in English 
and then in the original. A good collection of 
sources used is cited in the introduction. And 
though there is no separate list of authors included, 
there is at least one entry under key-word for every 
proverb, maxim, and familiar phrase, in the index, 
with reference to the page and item number. For 
some entries there are descriptive notes, e.g. See 
“There are no atheists in the fox-holes.’’ As they 
say in the trade, “This should be a very popular 
number.” 


Language and Literature 


Laird’s Promptory,® a collection of synonyms and 
antonyms alphabetically arranged, takes its title 
from the Medieval Latin “promptorium,’’ meaning 
storehouse. It is intended to help persons groping 
for the right word and includes slang and collo- 
quialisms with their modern equivalents, e.g 
“swell” (perfect, just what one wants, desirable, 
fine; see “excellent, good.” Becauseof the empha- 
sis on commonly used words, and these broken 
down by various usages when necessary, the ease 
of use, and the excellent format, this handbook 
should be useful in the home and the general li- 
brary which needs sources in addition to the un- 
abridged dictionaries. 

Short Novels of the Masters" has its chief value 
in the texts of novellas of Melville, Flaubert, 
James, Kafka, and others, for the critical sketches 
which accompany them are necessarily sketchy. It 
is a well chosen selection. 

The third volume of the Literary History of the 
United States™ is offered separately and consists 
entirely of bibliographical essays arranged in four 
main sections: guide to resources (especially valu- 
able to reference librarians) ; bibliographies: litera- 
ture and culture; bibliographies: movements and 
influences; and bibliographies: individual authors 
(207 arranged alphabetically). Exact citations are 
given of periodical articles, but librarians may miss 
the publishers of book titles since only place and 
date of publication are included. Because of the 
broad scope, including art, religion, social history, 
and language, and because of the brief critical com- 
mentary, the bibliography will be indispensable in 
any public, college, or university library. Librar- 
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ians will be interested in the sections on libraries 
and reading, which are also covered in the two vol- 
umes of text. 

Shakespeare Survey,” British in emphasis though 
international in scope, is a new annual aimed to 
appeal to the scholar, the theater-worker, and the 
archivist, while at the same time presenting mate- 
rial likely to.be of value to a wider public interested 
in Shakespeare. Nine main essays, including Mc- 
Manaway’s on the Folger Shakespeare Library, are 
supplemented by twenty-four beautiful illustrations 
and discussions of recent London and Stratford pro- 
ductions, international reports, and a review of the 
year's contributions (1946-1947) to Shakespearian 
study. 

The new edition of The Book of Canadian Poe- 
try” emphasizes more fully than the earlier edition 
the modern renaissance in Canadian poetry, espe- 
cially the work of young poets whose writings have 
appeared during the last five years. Also included 
are the earliest French-Canadian folk songs and 
Loyalist verses of the 1770's and 1780's, with over 
ninety poems in all being added. As in the earlier 
edition, each poet is introduced with a brief bio- 
criticism. 

Susanne Suba has furnished charming illustra- 
tions for A Rocket in My Pocket,” a collection of 
the contemporary folklore of young Americans, 
which will delight children and teachers alike. 
These jingles, riddles, tongue twisters—all Ameri- 
can—are the result of a large research project car- 
ried on by the anthropologist and folklorist, Carl 
Withers. 

Students of children’s literature will find useful 
the list of approximately one hundred firms in The 
Printers and Publishers of Children’s Books in New 
York City, 1698-1830," which first appeared in the 
New York Public Library Bulletin. 


The Bible 


In A Guidebook to the Bible® will be found a 
readable account of the results of research in the 
field, arranged in three sections, Old Testament, 
New Testament, and the Bible through the cen- 
turies, the last being devoted to early manuscripts, 
translations, the authorized version, and the history 
of the English Bible. The first three sections furnish 
a running commentary with brief quotations from 
the King James version, intended to give an im- 
pression of what is in the Bible. 


Art and Music 


A handy little set for home purchase or for cir- 
culation in a public library is The Pocket Libretto 
Library,” which gives translations by Edward J. 
Dent, famous melodies in brief, and a list of recom- 
mended recordings for La Traviata, I] Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, and the Barber of Seville, in four well- 
printed little volumes. 

Crown Publishers has recently issued two rather 
nice and not too expensive titles in art, Contempo- 
rary American Sculpture* and The Book of Fine 
Prints." The former is notable for its well selected 
full-page illustrations and appended brief bio- 
graphical notes; the latter for its nearly 250 pages 
of introduction to the study of graphic art in the 
West and the East, rather than for its reproductions, 
many of which are too crowded on the page. 


Well illustrated is The Story of Modern Applied 
Art™ which traces the movement from Ruskin to 
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the present time. Clearly written, it should be help- 
ful in home economics and crafts courses. 

But even more beautiful from the standpoint of 
illustration are the Batsford Colour Books with 
their excellent facsimile color reproductions of old 
prints, engravings, and drawings. The first three 
seen by this reviewer were Garden Flowers,’ Tropi- 
cal Birds, and The Romantic Ballet, uniform in 
format and each having an introduction and de- 
scriptive notes. They are lovely things and should 
make attractive additions to any library. 


World Affairs 


Because of the current interest in the subject, 
small libraries which have not added The United 
States in World Affairs™ to their collections may 
wish to buy the 1947-1948 volume for its 
straightforward, factual account. In addition to 
the separate chapters on various geographical 
areas, there are maps, a selected bibliography, 
and a chronology of world events. Certainly any 
library concerned with the great issues will find 
this annual survey indispensable. 

World Aviation Annual™ in its first volume 
attempts a comprehensive compilation, on a uni- 
form basis, of significant aviation data in every 
country of the world. Intended to encourage the 
use of uniform statistical procedures, to stimulate 
economic research in aviation, and to promote a 
wider appreciation of aviation’s true potentiali- 
ties, it groups countries into the eight great world 
trade regions, giving history, agreements, organ- 
ization, manufacturing, trade, airports and air- 
ways, an air travelers’ guide, and other informa- 
tion under the mame of each country included. 
Charts and photographs illustrate the volume, 
whose chief drawback is the lack of an index, 
made less serious because of the regular pattern 
followed for each country and by the detailed 
table of contents. 


Snakes and Birds 


Distinguished for its beautiful photographs, 
Making Friends with Birds* stresses the attitude 
of the author, ‘There is something very alluring 
about the chicks, which are not only a joy to 
watch as they grow up, but are charming subjects 
for camera studies.” Familiar English birds are 
included, but the volume would certainly interest 
American bird-lovers and photographers. 

Boy's Book of Snakes* should be helpful in a 
high school library for its authoritative treatment 
of the subject. Colors and species of snakes, 
poisonous and harmless, their habits and habitats 
are described with excellent accompanying photo- 
graphs. 


How to Behave 


A gaily illustrated little handbook for girls is 
the Teen-Age Manual,‘ whose subtitle, “a guide 
to popularity and success,” and chapter headings 
such as, “How to Be the Smart Young Thing 
You Want to Be,” indicate the tone and content 
of the book. Everything from complexion to con- 
versation is presented in a style that will appeal 
to the young girl. 

(Continued on page 462) 
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Bill Books 


Ww: have made many false starts in trying to 
collect long-overdue library books. Our 
first procedure was a postal card, and another such 
card with a stronger message was sent a week later 
if the library book was not returned. If still no re- 
sponse was forthcoming a telephone call was made. 
This was often successful. However, many people 
could not be reached by phone so a messenger was 
sent. When all these measures proved negative, 
the librarian took over. This was time-consuming 
but in many cases it was rewarding to see what ad- 
ventures a library book could have after it left its 
accustomed niche on the library shelf. 

One such book had spent much time on the bot- 
tom of the Cranford river and, fact is so often 
stranger than fiction, its title was no other than 
Ellsberg’s On the Bottom. In another house we 
found five of our books with much face-lifting done 
upon them. All our library identification marks 
had been taken off and the borrower's own name 
inscribed on each. She had them arranged with 
other books of her own and had been loaning them 
to neighbors! A slip on the back of each book told 
her when they were to be brought back to Aer. In 
the home of a certain Spanish woman we found 
the Bible she had borrowed. In one corner of the 
room she had a wooden packing case set up on end 
to make an altar. A candle and religious figure 
were on top and “our” Bible was set on top, opened 
as if in daily usage. She was told what the visit was 
about and reluctantly handed the Bible back to us. 
With great alacrity, however, she went over to a 
shelf, took down a china teapot, and shook out the 
fine due. She told us the Bible had been such a 
help during her trouble (she had a bad physical 
affliction). One of our trustees gave her her own 
Bible a bit later. 

We now have a much more businesslike way of 
collecting library property though there are no ad- 
ventures to “far and promiscuous places.” 

We visited the local police. The judge decided 
the police did not enter into it. Had the books been 
stolen that would have been considered criminal 
and the police could handle it. It was civil law. 
We countered by saying books are township prop- 
erty and asked if the Township lawyer could handle 
their return. So with the permission of the board 
of trustees he was approached and we no longer 
have “Bill Book problem.” 

If Bill Books are a trouble to other libraries the 
method we have found so successful might be of 
interest to them. The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Sir or Madam: 

The Cranford Free Public Library has turned 
over to me for attention the matter of your with- 
holding the books entitled -—_——. These books 
were due and notices were sent 
to this effect to you. 

Fines amounting to have accumulated 
by reason of your failure to return these books 
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when due. The cost of the books is 
You are now required to return these books to- 
gether with the amount of fines, or if you are 
unable to return the books, to pay the fines and 
the cost of the books. You will please make 
your settlement direct with the Librarian, who 
will keep me advised. Failure to take care of this 
matter within the next ten days will result in the 
Library pursuing the remedies prescribed by law. 





The letter is sent on township stationery with 
the township lawyer's name thereon. Results have 
been almost perfect except in cases of people who 
have moved away. Usually letters have brought 
results in a few days. 

HAZEL HAAGENSEN, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Cranford, New Jersey 


The Mathematics Department 
Can Use the Library 


<a library is the heart of the school” is 
a quotation making the library seem so 
important that librarians often feel injured if class- 
room teachers do not share their enthusiasm for it. 
However, an analysis of library service in the 
majority of schools reveals that some members of 
the school body suffer with poor circulation from 
this heart, and that the mathematics department 
must be positively anaemic. 

Having followed the policy of demand and sup- 
ply, our library of 2,500 books had at hand two 
answers for any requests in the field of mathe- 
matics: a collection of six books on the subject— 
all of them good, but never circulated—and the pat 
excuse that the mathematics teachers say by the 
time they have covered and drilled the required 
textbooks, they have no time for supplementary 
materials. 

One day the unusual happened! A director of 
student teachers came in with a prospective teacher 
of mathematics, whom he was placing in our school 
for practice teaching, and asked if they might see 
what materials we had for possible use. 

I showed them the six books, and the director 
said, “‘Um-m-m-m.” Then I hastened to trot out 
the excuse. The director said, “Yes, that may be 
true, but is what they are covering as important as 
some of the things they are passing up? I believe 
that our methods of teaching mathematics have 
changed just 2s much as they have in science or in 
any other subject. I believe the library is expected 
to make just as real a contribution to this field as 
to any other. I wonder what this library can con- 
tribute to the mathematics department of this 
school.” 

And this is what we did: 

1. We pulled clippings from the information 
file which, with jackets of our six books, were used 
by the student teacher in arranging a display on a 
hitherto bare bulletin board in the mathematics 
room. 
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2. We listed the books and pertinent magazine 
articles on file. - These were assigned to various 
students for five-minute reports to be given at the 
beginning of the class periods. Surprisingly, the 
articles were not dry, but were quite as interesting 
as these titles indicate: “Magic No. 9,” “Easy on 
the Eyes,” “I Enjoy Geometry,” “What Algebra 
Means to Me,” and “How to Torture Your 
Friends.” 

3. Anticipating a class project from the article 
“Easy on the Eyes,” we made ready a collection of 
books of statistics. These were used in making 
posters of graphical representations. 

4. We secured a general film on measurement, 
highlighting the importance of measure to modern 
living. We checked catalogs for other films that 
might be used when certain phases should be intro- 
duced. 

This we did, and found that it was good—good 
for the library, good for the mathematics depart- 
ment, good for the student teacher, and excellent 
for the students. 

JOSEPHINE DUNLAP, Librarian 
Farragut High School 
Concord, Tennessee 


Checking for the Union List 


[While preparing the checking edition of new 
serial titles for the next supplement, the editors of 
the Union List of Serials were impressed with the 
completeness and accuracy of the information on 
the cards supplied by the University of Washington 
Library. In fact, they liked their records so much 
they wrote to inquire what procedures were used 
in preparing these cards. The request brought the 
following reply by Ruth Hale Gershevsky of their 
staff. The procedures here outlined might well be 
useful not only to other libraries in preparing rec- 
ords for the Union List of Serials, but also in keep- 
ing up-to-date serial records for local or regional 
union catalogs. } 


HEN the first Union List of Serials appeared 
in 1927, the University of Washington Li- 
brary received sixteen copies, in recognition of the 
amount pledged to underwrite this monumental, 
cooperative work. With so many copies it was pos- 
sible to make the publication conveniently available 
to a number of divisions in the library. Its useful- 
ness and value became immediately apparent—it 
was possible to verify titles, dates, and locations of 
obscure periodicals and publications not available 
in the library. Secondhand dealers frequently 
quoted on material shown lacking by the library; 
catalogers used it as an authority for correct en- 
tries; and even members of the general public 
came to recognize it as a convenient self-help. 
With the use of the Union List, it also soon 
became apparent that unless the information con- 
tained in it continued to be accurate and up to 
date, much of its value would be dissipated. 
Therefore, almost at once, machinery was set up 
to provide the necessary corrections and additions. 
Checking for the original edition was done by the 
catalog division together with the head of acquisi- 
tions. Continuation of the work fell by chance to 
an assistant in binding, and was carried on after 
a short period by the librarian in charge of gifts 
and exchanges. While the fact that one person 
has been in charge of this project since 1926 un- 
doubtedly has facilitated the work, the cooperation 
of several librarians in various key positions has 
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made it possible to keep our records reasonably 
complete and up to date. 

Whenever a serial subscription is entered, or a 
new serial is received by purchase, gift, or ex- 
change, notification is given for the Union List. All 
serials, monographs, and series purchased by the 
book order librarian are listed at the time of receipt 
and a note given to the librarian in charge of the 
Union List corrections. She also receives a record 
of every serial, monograph, or set when it is cata- 
loged for the first time. From these three sources, 
it is possible to keep the library's holdings correct 
and up to date. The notes as to additions, changes 
in holdings, etc., do not usually reach the editor's 
desk in a form which can be used without rewrit- 
ing. The notes are often handwritten, entries are 
not always correctly given, and complete holdings 
must sometimes be made up from several sources, 
but the main thing is to get the title of the serial, 
and the correct holdings can be worked out from 
the various records. 

The titles to be worked on are kept in an alpha- 
betical file, and a certain amount of time is allocated 
to the work of checking and preparing the added 
and corrected holdings each day. When changes of 
entry, additions, or corrections have been noted in 
the Union List, a correction slip is given t6 an as- 
sistant who types it in triplicate. The slip follows 
Union List form exactly, and gives the library's 
corrected holding. For our own convenience the 
call number is also typed on the slip. In the lower 
left corner an explanation of the reason for the cor- 
rection appears. It is labeled either “new’’ for an 
entry not appearing in the printed Union List, or 
“change of name,” “ceased,” or, in the case of a 
title previously credited, the information “credited” 
followed by the holdings appearing in the printed 
volume. The current date is stamped in the lower 
right corner of each slip, and this is an indication 
in case several slips have been sent through for the 
same title, that the most recent is the most up-to- 
date record. 

The original copy of the slip is kept in a file at 
the desk of the librarian doing the editing; one 
carbon is routed through the various library divi- 
sions using copies of the Union List (Reference, 
Science, Medical Library) and a third copy is sent 
to the Union List of Serials editor at The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

When the second edition of the Union List was 
in process, the main catalog and all serial records 
were checked, but it was found that the day by day 
slip corrections were at least 90 per cent complete; 
our holdings for the supplement to the second edi- 
tion were compiled entirely from the typed slip file. 
Records disclose that since the appearance of the 
last printed supplement, a total of 5,504 corrections 
and additions to our holdings have been sent to 
The Wilson Company. The establishment of a 
medical and dental school at the University of 
Washington is responsible for an unusually large 
number of added titles, and in this connection it is 
of interest that the work of building a medical li- 
brary was materially speeded up by the use of a 
copy of the Union List of Serials, which was cor- 
rected day by day so that each purchase of a medical 
set was noted, and much overlapping of orders 
could be avoided. 

It is anticipated that checking of the new supple- 
ment now under way at The Wilson Company will 
be a comparatively easy task, as the work of gather- 
ing information has already been completed. 

RUTH HALE GERSHEVSKY 
University of Washington Library 
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Human Relations 


From the State Department of Public Instruction 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, comes this interesting 
list of “Children’s Books as Contributors to Good 
Human Relations”: 


Youth in the Home 
Beim, Lorraine. Alice’s Family. Harcourt, 1948. $2 
Caudill, Rebecca. Happy Little Family. Winston, 
1947. $2 
Daringer, Helen. Adopted Jane. Harcourt, 1947. $2 
Garst, Shannon. Wish on an Apple. Abingdon, 
1948. $2 


Lewiton, Mina. The Divided Heart. McKay, 
1947. $2.50 
Singmaster, Elsie. The Isle of One. Longmans, 


1948. $2.25 

Sterling, Helen. The Biggest Family in the Town. 
McKay, 1947. $2.50 

Weber, Lenora. Beany Malone. Crowell, 1948. 
$2.50 , 


Youth in School 

Beim, Jerrold. Andy and the School Bus. Mor- 
row, 1947. $2 

Cavanna, Betty. A Girl Can Dream. 
ster, 1948. $2.50 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Bright April. Doubleday, 
1946. $2.50 

Estes, Eleanor. The Hundred Dresses. Harcourt, 
1944. $2.50 

Felsen, Gregor. 
1947. $2.50 

Hayes, Florence. Skid. Houghton, 1948. $2.50 

Woolley, Catherine. Ginnie and Geneva. Mor- 
row, 1948. $2 


Westmin- 


Bertie Comes Through. Dutton, 


Youth in the Community 

Beim, Jerrold. Country Fireman. Morrow, 1948. $2 

Chase, Richard. Grandfather Tales. Houghton, 
1948. $2.75 

d’Aulaire, Ingri. Nils. Doubleday, 1948. 

Lenski, Lois. 
$2.50 

Means, Florence. Great Day in the Morning. 
Houghton, 1946. $2.50 

Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the Mountains. 
Viking, 1948. $2.50 

Seredy, Kate. A Tree for Peter. 
$2.50 ; 

Voronkova, L. Little Girl from the City. Little, 
1948. $2 


$2.50 
Judy's Journey. Lippincott, 1947. 


Viking, 1941. 


Book Lists 


“Reading for Democracy,” 1948-1949. Ameri- 
can Brotherhood, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Northeastern Regional Office, 73 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Tremont Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, or your 
own regional office. 

A checklist of ‘Reprints of Children’s Books 
in Series and Editions,” originally in the Library 
Journal, April 15, 1948, now available in reprint 
from Library Journal, 65 West 45th Street, New 
York, for 20c each. 

“Readable Books for First and Second Grades,’ 
compiled by a committee of first and second grade 
teachers and librarians of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and revised to April 1948, is now available from 
the Library Division, Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. Sorry, we don’t have the price, 
but write to Sturgis for a list of their library aids. 

“Junior Book List,” April 1948; 1947 titles for 
boys and girls, grades 1 to 9, arranged by subject, 
compiled by teachers and librarians in private 
schools; available from the Office of the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts; 44 
pages; 25c plus postage. 

“Senior Book List,” same idea, for students in 
last four years of secondary school; 48 pages; same 
source, same price. 


Not One 


Not one Book Week in a year, but several, is 
the plan for the public library in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. In November Clare Newberry told of her 
experiences with various pet cats, bringing ‘‘T- 
Bone” with her. At Christmas time, the Christmas 
story was told by Agnes Tait, illustrator of the 
new Lippincott edition of Heidi. For the spring a 
contest on children’s books is planned. Perhaps we 
shall hear more about this later. Not every one 
will be as fortunate as Santa Fe in having first rate 
illustrators and authors near by, but many young- 
sters still look in awe at anyone who has written a 
book. Even with no author at all, a recurring Book 
Week might help to keep interest alive. 


For Freedom 


“A Mighty Mysterious Tree” by Jean Byers. A 
play for junior and senior high schools, based on 
the idea of the tree of liberty; two scenes, 16 speak- 
ing parts, action in classrooms; 25c a copy from 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6; cash with orders of 
less than a dollar. 

“Basic Facts About the United Nations” by the 
UN Department of Public Information. Includes 
preamble, origin, purpose, principles, membership ; 
discussion of each of the principal organs and spe- 
cial agencies; 15c from International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 

“Democracy in Education,’ a series of reprints 
of articles on how schools can promote democracy ; 
50c from Association for Childhood Education, 
1200 15th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Fourth Activities Committee 


HE “Final Report of the Fourth Activities 
Committee’’ was presented to the A.L.A. 
Council at the Midwinter Conference held in Chi- 
cago January 20-23. The report was printed in the 


January A.L.A. Bulletin. 


A.L.A. Washington Office 


On January 1 the A.L.A. International Relations 
Office officially merged with the National Relations 
Office to form the A.L.A. Washington Office. Paul 
Howard serves as director. The office has moved 
to mew quarters at 1722 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Princeton Conference 


At the Princeton Conference on Library Educa- 
tion, held on December 11-12, a number of recom- 
mendations were adopted which require future ac- 
tion by the A.L.A. in strengthening its Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 


A.L.A. Publishing 


For the first time the Thorne-Thomsen Records 
are available singly as well as in sets. This change 
is effective January 1. The price is $3 per record 
or $14 for the set of five. The same arrangement 
and prices are in effect for the new Folk Tale 
Records recently announced. 

The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age is 
the latest addition to the ‘Planning for Libraries’’ 
series. It sketches good library service to youth 
and the philosophy behind it. The characteristics 
of youth are discussed as well as the special services 
which libraries render and the book collections and 
personnel required. Each section is followed by 
specific suggestions for making the service effective 
and meaningful ($1.75). 

The Bibliography of Place Name Literature; 
U.S., Canada, Alaska, and Newfoundland, by Sea- 
lock and Seely, was published in December. It 
assists in the location of articles and books dealing 
with the origins, meanings, spellings, and pronun- 
ciation of a wide variety of place names, place nick- 
names, mountains, regions, and rivers. Index 
($4.50). 

Author Headings for the Official Publications 
of the State of Louisiana, by Lucy B. Foote, was 
issued by the A.L.A. on December 16. The price 
is $4.50. 


Attitude Test 


On December 3 members of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff took an attitude test prepared by a 
committee of the Staff Association. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available for free distribution. 
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Requests should be sent to Helen T. Geer, presi- 
dent of the Staff Association, at 50 East Huron, 
Chicago. The test was based on a questionnaire 
used by the Standard Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, which appeared in Factory Management and 
Maintenance 106:81-91, August 1948. 


Regional Conference Schedules 


Schedules for some of the 1949 regional con- 
ference meetings have been revised or completed 
as follows: Fort Collins, Colorado, has been 
chosen for the Trans-Mississippi Regional meet- 
ing, from September 2 to 5. The Middle Atlantic 
conference will be held in Atlantic City, October 
3-5. The Southwestern Region will probably meet 
November 1-4. The Midwest Region has selected 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for its meeting to be held 
November 9-12. 


Recruiting 


The Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career needs information about recruiting projects 
being carried out by individuals, libraries, library 
schools and organizations. Please send reports to 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C., who is in charge of clearing information 
to members of the joint committee. 


Library Demonstration Bill 
Introduced 


The Library Demonstration Bill ($.130-H.R.874) 
was introduced in Congress January 5. Sponsors 
of the Senate Bill are Lister Hill of Alabama, 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, and new member of 
the Senate, Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. Ray 
Madden of Indiana introduced it in the House. 

Senators Hill and Aiken were sponsors of the 
Library Demonstration Bill which was passed by 
the Senate last year but which failed to receive 
House approval. 

The Library Demonstration Bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor 
in the House and the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee in the Senate. 

The bill, which provides federal grants-in-aid to 
states, territories, and the District of Columbia in 
demonstrating library service to “‘bookless” areas 
for a five-year period, is a revised version of the 
previous bill. One revision provides $40,000 a 
year to the states instead of $25,000 as provided 
in the earlier bill. The increase has been made to 
meet standards for public library service developed 
by the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning. 

Amounts available for states choosing the ex- 
panded plan, under which the Federal government 
matches funds provided by the states, have been 
increased from $25,000-$75,000 a year to $40,000- 
$100,000. 
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The bill also provides for training programs for 
library demonstration personnel to insure effective 
direction of the demonstrations. It authorizes the 
commissioner of education to establish, in coopera- 
tion with state library agencies, institutes to train 
personnel for the public library service demonstra- 
tions. The institutes probably would be conducted 
on a regional basis. 


Another change in the bill is provision for with- 
drawal of federal funds in the event a state decides 
to abandon or reduce the demonstration prograin. 

Librarians may obtain copies of the revised bill 
by asking their senator or representative for it by 
number, $.130 or H.R.874. Additional informa- 
tion on A.L.A.’s campaign in support of the bill 
may be had by writing the Washington Office, 
1709 M Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 


IF YOU CAN’T DRAW IT, 
RHYME IT 
(Continued from page 449) 


By requesting gifts instead of fines for 
overdue books, we acquired quite an array of 
whatnots to fill the empty sections of the 
shelves and to place in the windows as well 
as in exhibits. The students brought all sorts 
of ten-cent-store items: dogs, cats, elephants, 
pottery, which they autographed and took a 
peculiar pride in pointing out as their con- 
tributions. 

Thus, far from being the chore I had ex- 
pected it to be, poster-making and book dis- 
plays became one of the most pleasant phases 
of my library work. 


WASHINGTON’S FEMINIST 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 450) 


Congress in London in 1840. Resentment 
over the exclusion of women delegates on the 
ground of sex led them to arrange for the 
Seneca Falls Convention, the first women’s 
rights gathering of modern times. 


The Declaration of Sentiments read at this 
meeting listed the many existing discrimina- 
tions against women, but the reformers em- 
phasized the suffrage as opening the way to 
other rights. The Equal Rights Amendment 
has been introduced into Congress with per- 
sistence since 1923. In 1944 both major 
political parties endorsed it in their platforms 
and in 1946 it came to the floor of the Senate. 
Though it failed of the necessary two-thirds 
required for a constitutional amendment, a 
majority voted in favor. 

International recognition was accorded the 
movement in 1945 when the significant word- 
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ing, equal rights of men and women, was 
placed in the opening paragraph of the 
United Nations Charter. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 457) 


This Way, Please,” one of the “American 
Youth” series, is now issued in a revised edition 
and is intended to teach youth to do better the 
desirable things they will do anyway, whether 
they have had wise preparation for doing them or 
not. Its point of view, manner of presentation, 
and attractive illustrations recommend it for high 
schools. 


Switzerland 


Now appearing for the first time in English, 
Switzerland,” the traveler's illustrated guide, gives 
in addition to the expected information, a great 
deal on mountaineering, sports, Alpine plants, and 
cultural activities. Nearly two hundred excellent 
illustrations and twenty-four five-color maps (with 
walking hours shown) accompany the text. 


FUGITIVES 


Eleanor Mason and Katherine G. Harris have sent the 
information that Fugitive Number 2 was included in Lin- 
coln’s ‘‘House Divided’’ speech and may be found in his 
complete works (Nicolay and Hay) volume 3, page 1. 

4. Grace Bradfield of the Shelbyville, Indiana, High 
School Library asks where she can find the Christmas 
story, “King Lear in a Straw Hat,"’ by Ruth Hunt, 
published about ten years ago in a farm paper, Rural 


Progress. 
Ss 6 
CORRECTIONS 


The Survey Associates’ Beneath the Surface of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Child Neglect, men- 
tioned on page 390 of the January Bulletin should 
have been listed at fifteen cents instead of free 
On page 388 the Boys’ Club of America’s Behavior 
and Attitude Guidance in Boys’ Clubs should have 
been listed at fifty cents. Also, the Brooklyn Eagle 
survey mentioned at the bottom of page 390, is now 
out of print. 





NeGROo History WEEK 


“The Progress of the Negro—-Past and Present’’ 
was the subject chosen for Negro History Week 
by the library of Knox Academy High School, 
Selma, Alabama. A bright red and white color 
scheme, including a piece of white cardboard 
flanked by red ones, drew attention to books, pic- 
tures, book reviews, and scrapbooks arranged in 
one corner of the library. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





NIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1947- 

1948, edited by Ruth Ulman, is the 34th vol- 
ume in this record of notable intercollegiate de- 
bates and discussions. The subjects treated in this 
volume are federal world government (two de- 
bates), the Marshall Plan, Anglo-American alli- 
ance, the church in world affairs, universal military 
training, state socialism, compulsory labor arbitra- 
tion, and federal security planning. The debates 
are accompanied by bibliographies and briefs. This 
is the second volume compiled by Miss Ulman, 
who succeeded Edith M. Phelps as editor of the 
series after Miss Phelps’s retirement last year. 


Reference Shelf 


The latest number in the Reference Shelf is Rob- 
ert E. Summers’ FEDERAL INFORMATION 
CONTROLS IN PEACETIME. The timeliness of 
the subject is underlined by the recent revelations 
of the House unAmerican Activities Committee 
and the action of the New York Grand Jury in the 
hotly debated Hiss-Chambers case. The book pre- 
sents background material and pro and con argu- 
ments on atomic secrecy regulations, loyalty inves- 
tigations, and other measures for safeguarding 
information affecting national security. 


Staff 


Margaret Butterfield, who came to the Standard 
Catalog Department of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany last November, was born and brought up in 
Maine. Formerly a high school librarian in Con- 
necticut, she served in Wethersfield for seven years 
and in the Williams Memorial Institute, a girls 
high school in New London, before that. Four 
summers she has spent near Boston, at Rockport, 
Massachusetts, as assistant in the Mariners’ Book- 
stall, the only book shop on Cape Ann. 


Official Notice 


Some state education groups are taking official 
notice of the new Wilson PRINTED CATALOG 
CARDS. For example, the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association in its library book catalog places 
“WW” after the classification of those books for 
which the cards are available, and the Minnesota 
Department of Education ran the following in its 
School Library List Supplement: 

“The H. W. Wilson Company has agreed to 
make printed catalog cards for all starred titles in 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES and the CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG. Many starred titles, as well as some 
that are not starred, already have printed cards, 
but this new plan will furnish cards for about nine 
hundred additional titles. 


“These printed cards are essential to the organ- 
ization of all school libraries, provided that the li- 
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brarian or teacher-librarian knows how to use them. 
The use of printed cards is one excellent way to 
reduce the amount of time spent on technical and 
clerical processes, and every effort should be made 
to work in this direction in order to release time 
for the more important task of working with boys 
and girls.” 


“Teems with Ideas” 


From Mandeville, Jamaica, in the British West 
Indies, Mrs. F. M. Goldsworthy, Honorary Cor- 
responding Secretary and Librarian of the Jamaica 
Parish Libraries Auxiliary, writes: ‘The BULLE- 
TIN teems with ideas and is especially useful to us 
in our isolated position. For instance I have found 
the three issues dealing with Public Relations, 
(March 1944, 1946, and 1947) most excellent help 
as We.are at present trying to rouse our public to 
take an interest in raising funds for a new building. 
The suggestions in these articles fit our case ex- 
actly. The same applies to so much of the matter 
presented.” 


Great Switchboard 


Once in a while we must print some of the com- 
mendations that have been warming our hearts 
lately. For example: 

H. B. Stevens, Director, General Extension Serv- 
ice, University of New Hampshire, says of the 
VERTICAL FILE SERVICE: 

“I am constantly impressed by the great need to- 
day for integration of the various specialized com- 
partments of knowledge. I think your service per- 
forms a very important function in this respect. 
You are like a great switchboard where one may 
plug into the various circuits.” 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 

PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscrip- 
tion $64 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. On the service basis 

Summers, Robert E., FEDERAL INFORMA- 
TION CONTROLS IN PEACETIME (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Volume 20). $1.50 

UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1947- 
1948. Edited by Ruth Ulman. $2.50 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. On the service 
basis 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25c, yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 

















OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists”’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 



















CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


POs rr 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possibie. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 

287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, 





N. Y. 









SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
Go eee Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N. Y. 








Librarians: For public schools, colleges, uni- 
versities; $3000-4000. Many for nine months. 
Enroll 


Cline Teachers Agency, East Lansing, Mich. 


free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 








Lisbon, Ohio needs bookmobile librarian for 
Columbiana county extension service. Driver 
supplied. Good salary. Apply Librarian, 
Lepper Library, Lisbon, Ohio. 





Wanted position: Library assistant in Mid- 
Western or New England city, 5 to 20 thou- 
sand. H.S. Graduate, 21; 2 years general 
library experience in small city library. Ref- 
erences. Write Box S, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 





DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


r sets 


We furnish single pies, \ umes 


Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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BACANGIES - britichrrenee- 


fc r Libr ai in 
vacancy, we 
Year 


Where | 
VV y j | 


rr yn 
malt iale inte! ‘haa! 
Send for enrollment blank WV 


LIBRARIANS’ Pci 4, io @ 


Suite 111 New York City 


AMERICAN 


Fifth Ave 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 


KEEPING UP ON DOGS=—= 


DOG WORLD, the illustrative monthly magazine on your 
magazine rack will prove a popular reference publica- 
tion. Many of your readers are interested in pedigreed 
dogs and Dog World will answer many old questions. 


$5 for two years, 











Subscription oer $3 one year, 
10 


for five years. 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Judy Blidg., 3323 Michigan Avenue Chicago (6. qqmum 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—m 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. came 























Alaska’s First 


for a library-con- 


Head librarian. City is in 
need of a head librarian 
scious community. Salary will depend upon 
ability and experience. Apply Mrs. Lyle 
Anderson, President, Ketchikan Public Li- 
brary Board, Box 1348, Ketchikan, Alaska. 








Head of Circulation $2800 to 
$3000. 5 day, 40 hour week; 4 weeks vaca- 
tion; retirement. Plenty of 
Congenial working conditions. 
Public Library, Decatur, Illinois. 


Position open: 


resp¢ ynsibility. 
Decatur 








Combine your yen for the mountains with 
work you'll enjoy in a community-conscious 
public library of a growing city in a mild 
climate. A warm welcome awaits a cata- 
loger-reference assistant, salary range $2700 


$3200. Details from Staff Appointments 
Committee, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox 
ville, Tennessee. 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 




































® Many Reprints are Remarkably Attractive 
@ Many Reprints are Remarkably Sturdy 


Titles in print as of October, in recognized Series 
are listed in: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


Ninth Edition. 1948 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance it 
shows all available titles of a given author; “all titles of 
a given imprint. 


it's in two .alphabets, with full cross references. Brief 


descriptions are included for thousands: of “buys” in 
eighty-four reprint series. 


Canadian prices are a new feature. 


© Published Semi-Annually 


@ $3.50—Including the Fall Volume and Spring 
Supplement 


- 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 
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The “World ANndnitie? : 
of Central and South America 


South 





25th EDITION 


Separate chaptére are devoted to the twenty-three countries 
eee eae ha a ee ee eae 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. History . . . climate .. - flora 
.» » fauna .. ) resources... . servdvedolein Pee tranapobaceins 
«++ monetary and other standards . . . where to go. ».. what 
to see}, hotels .. . living costs... . These and muth other 
data aré reported and made easy to refer to with a thirteen- 
page index. 


778p. $150 postpaid 
e 
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| THE.H, W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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| Readers’ Choice ot — 
Best Books 











A Monthly Selection 


by Bryant (Bobbs) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








34th Edition 


UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ 


ANNUAL: 
1947-1948 


Ulman . 325p. $2.50 


This new edition again re- 
ports the_ outstanding de- 
bates of the college year. 
Constructive and rebuttal 
speeches are given in full 
and are accompanied by 
briefs and bibliographies. 


The subjects chosen all have 
grave implication today and 
it is instructive to read how 
they are regarded by future 
leaders. 


Contents: 


Federal World Government 

The Marshall Plan 

Anglo-American Alliance 

The Church in World 
Affairs 

Universal Military 
Training 

State Socialism and 
Democracy 

Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes 

Federal Security Planning 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
A list of books to be included in the July 
1949 issue of the Essay and General Literature 


Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


Beyer, T. P. Integrated life; essays, 
sketches, and poems. Univ. of Minn. 
1948 $3 (Partially analyzed) 

Buser, M. Israel and the world; essays in 
a time of crisis. Schocken bks. 1948 
$3.75 

Cuase, S. Proper study of mankind; an 
inquiry into the science of human rela- 
tions. Harper 1948 $3.50 

CuiLp, H. H. Essays and reflection. Mac- 
millan 1948 $2.50 

EWEN, D. Dictators of the baton; com 
pletely revised and expanded. 2d ed. 
Ziff-Davis 1948 $3.50 

HOFSTADTER, R. American political tradi- 
tion; and the men who made it. Knopf 
1948 $4 

JEFFERIES, R. Old house at Coate, and other 
hitherto unpublished essays, ed. by S. J 
Looker. Harvard univ. press 1948 $3.75 

Jones, H. M. Theory of American litera 
ture. Cornell univ. press 1948 $2.75 

Leavis, F. R. Great tradition. Stewart, 
G. W. 1948 $4.50 

LinTON, R. ed. Most of the world; the 

les of Africa, Latin America, and the 
East today. Columbia univ. press 1949 
$5.50 

LoweLL, J. R. Essays, poems and letters; 
ed. by W. S. Clark. Odyssey press 1948 
$2.55 

MALtERY, R. D. ed. Masterworks of travel 
& exploration; digests of 13 great clas- 
sics. Doubleday 1948 (Masterworks ser) 
$6 

MITCHELL, E, V. ed. Pleasures of walking. 
Vanguard 1948 $2.50 

Peers, E. A. Behind that wall; an intro- 
duction to some classics of the interior 
life, Morehouse 1948 $2.50 

ROSENBERGER, F, C. ed. Virginia reader; 
a treasury of writings from the first voy- 
ages to the present. Dutton 1948 $5 

SCRUTINY (PERIODICAL) Importance of 
Scrutiny . . . ed. by Eric Bentley. Stew 
art, G. W. 1948 $5.75 

Spitzer, L. Linguistics and literary his 
tory. Princeton univ. press 1948 $3.75 

Youne, S. Immortal ows; a book of 
dramatic criticism. Scribner 1948 $3 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


The pee of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting ks to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
Wor by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
stair. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 





July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CosTAIN, THOMAS BERTRAM, 1885- 
High Towers. Doubleday 1949 403p 
maps $3 

An historical romance chronicling the ad- 
ventures of the fabulous Le Moyne family of 
Montreal who became the heroes of French 
Canada and founded the storied city of New 
Orleans 


Davis, ROBERT, 1881- 

That girl of Pierre’s; illus. by Lloyd 
Lézes Goff. Holiday 1948 230p illus 
$2.50 

“Story of a courageous French girl's re- 
turn to her native village after the war. With 
father, mother, and lover still unheard from, 
seventeen-year-old Danielle carries on valiantly 
with her grandmother and little brother, until 

and after, the missing ones do return.” _Li- 

brary journal 


De La RocHe, Mazo, 1885- 
Marty Wakefield. Little 1949 337p $3 
This “story about the Whiteoaks of Jalra 
is the eleventh book and the second chrono- 
logically in the series. The author, has gonc 
back to the 1890's to tell the story of Phili: 
Whiteoak’s second marriage to Mary Wake 
field, who was to become the mother of Piers 
and Eden and Finch and Wakefield . . . an! 
of the turbulent love story of Philip and Mary 
which takes place during a Canadian summer 
from June to November, 1893.” Huntting 


Dos Passos, JOHN RODERIGO, 1896- 
Grand design. Houghton 1949 440p 


$3.50 

“Portrait of the period when the New 
Deal was at the cockta‘! party stage in Wash- 
ington. . . Millard Carroll, putting aside a 
chance to make a fortune in the oil region of 
Texas, comes with his wife to Washington, 
and it is through their story primarily that the 
reader is caught into the chaos of contemporary 
politics, private jealousies, back slapping and 
back biting, ical teking advantage of the 
gtavy train and now and then the saving grace 


of sincere belief in the policies and opportuni- 
ties for helping the chheien.” Kirkus 

KANTOR, MACKINLAY, 1904- 
Wicked water; an American primitive. 

Random house 1948 216p $2.75 
“A short, fast-moving story of a western 

bad man, a professional killer who was hired 
by the big cattlemen to rid their country of the 
smal! farmers and homesteaders who were mov- 
ing in on the cattle . In the end he paid 
for the crimes alone use he never knew 
who hired him.” Bk. 

Lin, YU-T'ANG, 1895- 
Chinatown family; a novel. 

307p $3 
“The family life shared by a group of 

Chinese-Americans l|’ing in New York's 
Chinatown. Despite the difficulties involved 
in combining the traditions of the old world 
with a western way of life most of the Fongs 


adjust happily to their existence here.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


M..CKINTOSH, ELIZABETH, 1896- 
Franchise affair, by Josephine Tey ;pseud;. 
Macmillan 1948 238p $3 
“Robert Blair, a dignified solicitor, finds 
himself saddled with two unusual clients, 
Marion Sharpe and her mother. They are 
supposed to have kidnapped and beaten a teen 
age school girl so Blair's job is to prove the 
girl was somewhere else.” Kirkus 
SINCLAIR, KATHLEEN HENRIETTA (NASH- 
WEBBER) 1905- 
Southern cross; a novel by, Brigid 
Knight ,pseud,. Doubleday 1949 305p 
$3 


Day 1948 


“Elizabeth was the daughter of Dutch 
parents in South Africa but she was brought 
up by the English Shaws until she was nine. 
She could not hate the English as many of her 
Boer relatives did, even though she married a 


Boer. The conflict between the two nationali- 
ties in Africa was to color her whole life and 
at last force her to a dramatic choice between 
husband and Jover.” Retail. bookseller 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


BERNADOTTE AF WISBORG, FOLKE, 1895- 
1948 
Instead of arms; autobiographical notes. 
Bonniers 1948 227p $3 
This book—finished just a few months 
before ie ee untimely death— 
contains some phical introduction 
but is chiefly with his war work 
and work after the war with the Swedish Red 
Cross, plus a report of the beginning of his 
investigations into the Palestine situation.” 
Huntting 
EPSTEIN, BERYL (WILLIAMS) 1910- 
Lillian Wald; angel of Henry street, by 
Beryl Williams; illus. by Edd Ashe. 
_ Messner 1948 216p illus $2.75 
“A life of Lillian Wald, who was born 
into a wealthy family but chose to devote her- 
self to social work on New York's East Side, 
where she founded the Henry Street Settle- 
ment House.” Publishers’ weekly 


Garst, Doris SHANNON, 1899- 


Buffalo Bill, by Shannon Garst; illus. by 
Elton C. Fax. Messmer 1948 214p 
illus $2.75 

“Reared among Indian uprisings id 
massacres, frontier and the bitter feud 
for — Bory rn og ey the 


slavery 

avail en fact teen mB Cry son is 
a fast-moving story of a colorful personality in 
a frontier setting.” §Huntting 


GILBRETH, FRANK BUNKER 


Cheaper by the dozen, by Frank B. Gil- 

and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey; 

ies by Donald McKay. Crowell 
1948 237p illus $3 


“Reminiscences of the twelve Gilbreth 
children, of Montclair, N.J., and their adven- 
tures with their boisterous, "big-boy genius of 


a father, who trained surgeons, ma- 
chine-gunners, and others in i and tried 
to use the same principles in his domestic 
life.” Retail ler_ 


MACCRACKEN, HENRY NOBLE, 1880- 


Family on Gramercy Park. Scribner 1949 
213p $3 

“Memories of a boyhood in New York 
in the early 1890's when the author was a 
member of the Park gang that some- 
— bsg styl ae but = 
often its own against gangs from 
other neighborhoods.” Bkl. 


SHEAHAN, HENRY BESTON, 1888- 
Northern farm; a chronicle of Maine, 


by Henry Beston 13. illus. by 
Thoreau MacDonald. Rinehart 1948 
246p illus $2.75 


A record “of a year on a Kennebec farm 
is captured here . . . beginning with the dead 
of wiater end following in the season's change 


through the late fall. Excerpts from a 
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farm diary, in contrasting type offer a pleasing 
break to eye and mental ear.” Kirkus 


ART 


MAYER, RALPH, 1895- 
Painter’s craft; an introduction to artists’ 
materials, Van Nostrand 1948 218p 


illus $5 
Deals with the mechanics of painting; 
“with the kind of that go to make up 


coloring-materials with the ways in which 
these materials are applied . . . with such ma- 
terials as pigments, carriers and grounds; with 
such processes as oil, tempera, water-color, 
pastel; and with such over-all] subjects as 
studio equipment.” Huntting 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
Water-color painting is fun; prepared fo: 
the National recreation association by 
Frank A. Staples. McGraw 1948 127p 
illus $3.50 (Whittlesey house publi- 
cations) 

Basic facts about landscape water-color 
painting. Each step in instruction is explained 
with more than a hundred black and whit: 
illustrations by the author. This is the book 
to stimulate the amateur artist who wants t 
make water-color painting his hobby 

ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR, 1903- 
Art student's encyclopedia. Greenberg 
1948 320p illus $5 

A ready reference encyclopedia that covers 
many aspects of painting and drawing and in 
cludes more than 300 illustrations designed to 
show the artist at a glance just what he wants 
to know. Subjects and the multitude of draw- 
ings, paintings, and sketches have arranged 
in alphabetical order. In addition a cross 
reference index enables the reader to find th: 
exact example he wants 


HISTORY 


LAMB, HAROLD, 1892- 

The city amd the tsar; Peter the Grea 
and the move to the west, 1648-1762 
Doubleday 1948 368p illus maps $4.50 

“Complete in itself, this book also serves 


to follow up “The March of Muscovy,’ bringing 


the story through the rounding out of the Em- 
pire as it was developed by Peter the Great 
and handed on to Catherine . . . 1648 to 1772 
In it Harold Lamb the essential link 
between the conf realm of Ivan the Ter- 
rible and the final — of the empire of 
the Mongol khans.” untting 


MARSHAK, ILIA [AKOVLEVICH, 1895- 
Giant at the crossroads; the story of an- 
cient civilization ; by M: Ilin ,pseud 
and E. Segal. Int. pubs. 1948 224; 


$2.50 
Translated by Beatrice Kinkead 
The life of Ancient Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, which tells of the kings, rulers, thinkers 
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MARSHAK, IL'la 1.—Continued 


* writers and other persons who influenced their 
times 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1879- 
Father Knickerbocker rebels; New York 
city during the Revolution. Scribner 
1948 308p illus $4.50 
“The city of New York played a rather 
inglorious role in the American Revolution, 
since it was in the hands of the British for 
seven. years and Washington suffered some of 
his worst defeats in the city and its environs. . . 
Narrative begins with 1765 and ends with 
Governor Clinton's triumphal dinner to Wash- 
ington at Fraunce’s Tavern.” Library journal! 






HOBBIES 


BEATON, MABEL 
Marionettes; a hobby for everyone by, 
Mabel and Les Beaton. Crowell 1948 
186p illus $3.75 
“How to construct puppets and puppet 
theaters, how to opetate the puppets them- 


selves, and how to plan and produce puppet 
shows of all kinds.” Huntting 


GEISTER, EDNA, 1892- 
Fun-makers for small groups. 

1948 130p $1.75 
“For the party giver, professional or pri- 
vate, this follows “The new ice breaker,’ in 
a composite of tricks, stunts, games for the 
small ‘fun party’ which lacks its own momen- 
tum. Impromptu diversions, which need no 
preparation; active games (treasure hunts, 
etc.) ; quiet games; special parties for holidays 
and seasons; parties for particular groups.” 

Kirkus 


Harper 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 

It’s easy to make music; how tq play all 
the pular instruments. Watts, F. 
1948 204p illus $3 

At head of title: Joseph Leeming assisted 
by Avery 

The author shows how anyone of any age 
who has enthusiasm, and can read, can learn to 
play tunes on a great varicty of musical in- 
struments: the piano, violin, guitar, banjo, 
mandolin and ukelele. Wind instruments in- 
clude the saxophone, trumpet, cornet, clarinet, 
the humble harmonica, fife and “sweet potato.” 

Plus drums and traps and the xylophone 


POPULAR MECHANICS (PERIODICAL) 
Popular mechanics Photo handbook. . . 
Prepared by the editors of Popular 
mechanics magazine. Pop. mechanics 
1948 158p illus $2 
“Hundreds of clever, practical ideas for 


taking and developing better pictures and mak- 
ing your own equipment.’ Subtitle 
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LITERATURE AND WRITING 


CAIRNS, HUNTINGTON, 1904- ed. 
Limits of art; poetry and prose chosen 
by ancient and modern critics, col- 
lected and ed. by Huntington Cairns. 
Pantheon bks 1948 xliv, 1473p (Bol- 

linger ser) $6.50 

“In this anthology the editor has included 
only such writing as has been adjudged perfect 
or the very greatest of its kind by critics over 
the past two thousand years. The critic's ap- 
praisal accompanies each selection—and while 
most of the selections appear in their original 
language, translations are provided in each 
case. The range goes from Homer and Catullus 
to Joyce and T. S. Eliot.” Huntting 








OGG, OSCAR 
26 letters. 
$3.50 

“Beginning with the earliest man (35,00- 

15,000 B.C.), his implements and his culture, 
this . . . book traces through the centuries the 
development of writing from the earliest cave 
drawings in northern Spain to the modern 


Crowell 1948 254p illus 


linotype.” Library journal 
SMITH, ELVA SOPHRONIA, 1871- comp. 
Just for’ fum; humorous stories and 


poems; selected by Elva Sophronia 
Smith and Alice Isabel Hazeltine; deco- 
rations by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop 
1948 332p illus $2.75 
“Anthology of pieces designed to make 
the reader, young and old, laugh. Included 
are selections from Lewis Carroll, Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Emily Kimb , Frank Stockton, 


Dickens, Shakespeare, many others.” Re- 
tail bookseller 
SPILLER, ROBERT ERNEST, 1902- ed. 


Literary history of the United States. 
Editors: Robert E. Spiller ,and others). 
Macmillan 1948 3v $20 

A critical and historical record of Ameri- 
can literature and its makers. It begins with 
the earliest known fragments touching on the 

New World, and concludes with the complex 

flowering of our literary culture today 


LIVING HAPPILY 


BENEDICT, AGNES ELIZABETH, 1888- 

The happy home, by Agnes E. Benedict 
and Adele Franklin. Appleton 1948 
304p $2.75 

At head of title: A guide to family living 

‘Shows how parents and children can co- 
operate to make family living worthwhile and 
enjoyable. It is broad im scope, covering every 
aspect of normal family living, and includes 
examples from life. There is much material 
on work and play activities.” Retail book- 
seller : 

: 
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LIBER, BENZION, 1875- 
Psychiatry for the millions. Fell 1949 
307p $2.95 
“A survey of the main causes and mani- 
—— of mental and emotional maladjust- 
The casework here . is presumably 
rent and illustratively used. “The child and 
his upbri ae in children and 
problem parents; sexual disturbances and mari 
tal differences; psychosomatic medicine ; aearihc 
aspects such as depressions, neuroses, alcohol- 
ism, schizophrenia, paranoia, etc., and possible 
preventive and therapeutic techniques ;are cov- 
ered).”” Kirkus 


STOKES, WALTER RAYMOND, 1898- 
Modern pattern for iage; the newer 
understanding of married love. Rine- 
hart 1948 143p illus $2 
“This is a book about marriage. Primarily 
it is intended as a guide for young people 
preparing to marry. But it has been con 
structed upon so broad a base that it will hold 
interest for those already in marriage. Also it 
is designed to aid parents who wish to help 
their children arrive at sound concepts of sex 
and marriage.” Introduction 
List of books and publications on mar- 
riage and family life: p113-19. List of na- 
tional organizations concerned with problems 
of marriage and the home: p121-24. Glossary 


Trrus, PAULINE WoopRUFF, 1898- 
How to conquer shyness. Funk 1948 
322p $2.85 
“Step-by-step lessons in overcoming shy- 
ness, with attention to such problems as speech, 
personality, and conversation. Based on actual 
case histories.” Retail bookseller 


MAN AND SCIENCE 


‘ LECOMTE DU NoUy, PIERRE, 1883-1947 
Road to reason; tr. and ed. by Mary 
Lecomte du Noiiy. Longmans 1948 
254p front $3.50 
“The successor to ‘Human iny, 
lished posthumously, is a further 
of ;the author's) P examination of 
the concepts of science and the proper adaption 
of the scientific method in the na- 


ture of man and his moral attitudes.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


MEDICINES 


SMITH, AUSTIN EDWARD, 1912- 
Drugs you use; foreword by Morris Fish- 
bein. Revere 1948 243p $3 


A. peal AM Medi Giada © the io. 
telligent use of medicines. This book will de- 
stroy some of the myths and superstitions that 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


SPORTS 
Day, NED 

How to bowl; a complete course of bow!- 
ing instruction by one of the worlds’ 
outstanding professionals. Halcyon 
house 1948 182p illus $2 

A book to help every bowler, beginner or 
expert, to eee his score. Over 150 action 
photographs and 25 drawi illustrate and 
make clear the comments and instructions 

Rupp, ADOLPH FRED, 1901- 

ny peer ge | ee for 

ayer, coach and Prentice-Hall 

1948 240p illus $3 

The author presents this book on basket 
ball—a blueprint to championship play. With 
over a h charts and nearly fifty action 
photographs, it provides an exposition of the 
elements of championship basketball for every 
coach, player and spectator of the game 

SEATON, Don CasH, 1902- 

Safety in sports; with an introduction 
by Herbert J. Stack. Prentice-Hal! 
1948 415p illus 

“In the preparation of this volume, Dr 
Seaton has carefully analyzed the skills and 
controls recommended by hundreds of leading 
coaches in the country. Not only has he de 
termined the underlying causes of the various 
accidents—the e act, the faulty skill, the 
equipment hazard—but he has indicated the 


corrective principle in each case.” Introduc- 
tion 
THE U.N. 
UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT 

Everyman's United nations; introduction 
by Trygve Lie; i by and pul 
lished for the partment of publi: 
information of the United nations 


Funk, in association with United na 
tions world 1948 201p $2 

“Explains the machinery of the U.N 

how this machinery has been used in the work 

it has done, and the functions of the special- 


ized agencies within the organization.’ Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


THE U.S.—NEAR AND FAR 


KARIG, WALTER, 1898- 

Fortunate islands; a Pacific interlude; an 
account of the pleasant lands and 
people in the United States’ Trust Ter 
ritory of the Pacific® Rinehart 1948 
226p illus map $3.75 

The author describes “native life in the 

Micronesian Islands today, after years of con- 

tact with the white man in the presence of 

early missionaries and traders and, more re- 

cently, the American Navy. The result of a 

two months’ tour the author through the 

South Pacific,” ishers’ weekly 











FEBRUARY 1949 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, 1891- ed. 
Inverted mountains: canyons of the West. 
‘ Contributors: Weldon F. Heald, Edwin 

D. McKee, Harold S. Colton. Van- 
guard 1948 399p illus maps (Ameri- 
can mountain ser) $5 
Description of the Arizona and Utah 
country in which many canyons are located, 
including Bryce canyon, Grand canyon, Zion 
canyon, etc. Covers such phases as history, 
geology, people, flora and fauna 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BRYANT, BERNICE MORGAN, 1908- 

Miss Behavior ; popularity, poise and per- 
sonality for the teen-age girl; illus. by 
Jean Baker. Bobbs 1948 295p illus 
$2.50 

“Advice to the high school girl under 
such headings as The body beautiful, How to 
get a man, Table technique, School daze, and 

Dating. The author insists upon respect for 

oneself and consideration for others at all 


Goetz, DELIA 

Other young Americans; Latin America’s 
young people; illus. with photographs. 
Morrow 1948 255p illus $3.50 

A summing up of the lives of modern 
young people in different parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. Many of the personal facts about them 
that never appear in geography books are told: 
what they do for fun, how they dress, home 
life, jobs, etc. Glossary 

Morris, Percy A. 1899- 

Boy's book of snakes; how to recognize 
and ufderstand them. Ronald 1948 
185p illus (Hum@mizing science ser) $3 

“You will find that this book disposes 
of many stories about snakes which you may 
have heard, but which are not true. Instead of 
this misinformation, it will give you an under- 
standing of their habits that is perhaps even 
more interesting and is dependable because 
you know the real facts.” The author 


O’ROURKE, FRANK, 1916- 
Flashing spikes. Barnes, A.S. 1948 245p 
$2.50 

At head of title: A Barnes sport novel 

A “story of the players, what they eat, how 
they talk, the mechanics of shifts from team to 
team (bought and traded), and the games them- 
selves, Everything is here, the ball hawks, the 
bench jockeys, the press box men, the kids on 
the sand lots, the joys and hazards of America’s 
favorite garne.”” Kirkus 

The prologue appeared in the “Saturday 
evening post” as a short story 


Ross, FRANK XAVIER, 1914- 
Young people’s book of jet propulsion. 
McBride 1948 126p illus $2.75 


“The story of American jet-and rocket- 
powered aircraft, from its invention before the 
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last War through its improvement during the 
War and after, to its present status. Illustrated 
with more than 50 halftones displaying the tech- 
nical features of each model.” Retail bookseller 


Weart, EpirH Lucie 

Royal game; chess for young people; 
illus. by B. Brussel-Smith. Vanguard 

1948 64p illus $2.50 
“The moves and strategy of chess are ex- 
plained in a sort of story form. ‘I am the king,’ 
it begins, and the king tells what he does. The 
illustrations in two colors and the diagrams 


make the moves of the various pieces easy to 
learn.” Retail bookseller 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BOWEN, VERNON 
Lazy beaver; illus. by Jim Davis. 
The lazy beaver who disrupted the beaver 


colony with his mischief sees the error of his 
ways after a few impressive adventures 


Mc- 


DOANE, PELAGIE, 1906- comp. 

Small child's book of verse; comp. and 
illus. by Pelagie Doane. Oxford 1948 
142p illus $3 

These poems have been informally grouped 
into the following classifications: Just about me, 

All through the year, Down our street, All out 

of doors, Big and little creatures, Whither do 

you wander, and Comes the starlighter. There 
are three indexes: by author, title, and first line 


Horowitz, JUDITH 

Treasury of parties for little children, by 
Judith and Caroline Horowitz. Hart 

1948 96p illus $1.50 
“The book suggest workable, simple par- 
ties for children from 3 to 7.. The fresh ideas 
require no great outlay, and the few simple 
directions outline the rules for the kind of party- 
giving which does not fray the nerves, wreck 
the house or wear out the children.” Kirkus 


MARSHAK, SAMUIL IAKOVLEVICH, 1887- 

The postman, by Samuel Marshak; illus. 

by Lloyd McKean. Shady Hill press 
1948 unp illus $1.25 

Tr. from the Russian by Margaret Wetlin 

“An American adaptation of a Russian pic- 

ture book in which illustrations and rhymed 

text trace the course of a special delivery letter 

as it follows a man from Chicago to Paris to 

— to Rio de Janeiro and back to Chicago.” 


May, STELLA (BURKE) 
Let's read about Brazil; illus. by Kreigh 
Collins. . Fideler 1948 120p illus map 
$2.50 


“The author writes from personal experi- 
ence and observation. Included among the six- 
teen chapters are: Brazil in the Beginning; 











May, STELLA B.—Continued 
Cities = Villages; Rubber; Coffee; Clothing ; 
Times; Schools; M Music and Dancing; The 
Flag of the ‘Green and the Gold. Glossary,” 
Huntting 


SEEGER, RUTH PORTER (CRAWFORD) 1901- 
American folk for .children in 
home, school nursery~school; a 
book for children, and teach- 
ers; illus. by Barbara Cooney. Double- 
day 1948 190p illus $4 
A big book 90 folk songs from all arts 
of the country that may be sung and out 
with many variations. The tunes and piano 
accompaniments are simple enough for most 
adults to play and there are suggestions 
given for musical play with chil It is a 
source book for family fun 





READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


TousEy, SANFORD 
Davy Crockett; hero of the Alamo; stor) 
and pictures by Sanford Tousey. Whi 
man, A. 1948 48p illus $1.50 
This narrative presents Davy, the back 
woods boy who slept on a straw pallet and was 
often hungry; and Davy, the man ful! grown 
and married at eighteen. He was to live an 
active, exciting life raising a pioneer famil; 
fighting both Indians and Mexican invaders anc 
serving his country in Washington 


TRESSELT, ALVIN R. 
Johnny Mape-Leaf; illus. by Roger D: 
voisin. Lothrop 1948 28p illus $2 
The story of a little maple leaf and its |if 
through the cycle of the seasons 
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FICTION 
Doucias. Big fisherman ..........--... 197 
Matter. The naked and the dead ........ 168 
SHAW. We TAO one co ck ee ce os 122 
Keyes. Dinner at Antoine's ............. 112 
CRONIN. Shannons’ way ..............-. 78 
SANDBURG. Remembrance rock ........... 64 
MAUGHAM. Catalina ............:...... 54 
Mant. “De: A See eee... 40 
SmirH. Tomorrow will be better ......... 36 
Forpes. Running of the tide ............ 34 
GreENE. Heart of the matter ............ 28 
SMITH. I capture a castle ............... 25 
CALDWELL, “eo Rdatbaees caves... 22 


ALLEN. Toward the morning ............ 10 


NON-FICTION 
EISENHOWER. Crusade in Europe 


SHERWOOD. Roosevelt and Hopkins ...... | 
CARNEGIE. How to stop worrying and start 
te sae. 123 


KinsEY. Sexual behavior in the human male 
FLYNN. Roosevelt myth 
SKINNER. Family circle ... 
MERTON. Seven storey mountain 
LIEBMAN. Peace of mind . ie? Ya 
MacDonaup. Plague endI............. 
PEALE. Guide to confident living 
CHURCHILL. Gathering storm ............ 
VoctT. Road to survival . Sy he 
LinpDBERGH. Of flight end life . 
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